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Autos: New Models Hail a Hopeful Future 
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READERS WRITE 





Good Indian Likes Roosevelt 
Your magazine come to my brother. 1 
read it, all time. I like it. I think you 
are honest men, tell the truth, and I like 
that. Down in Texas, many of the big 


‘dailies say they want-Mr. John Garner 


for President next time. I am good In- 
dian. I like Roosevelt. He make the best 
President we ever had. I do not want to 
change him. We all like him. He is good 
man. He likes Indians and poor folks. 
Nothing turn his love away from us. All 
good Democrats and all good Republicans 
too want to keep Mr. Roosevelt. Only 
fellows who want to run the government 
want to change. If you can help-us to 
keep Mr. Roosevelt, please do help us keep 
him; he never turns his back on the com- 
mon people. Mr. Roosevelt help all the 
farmers get better prices for his crops; 
that’s reason we want to keep him, Be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt was elected the farmers 
nearly starve to death. He could not pay 
his debts then, Now he can pay more and 
buy his children better clothes and more 
to eat. All good folks are for Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Hull and Mr, Wallace. 
White Eagle 

Celina, Tex. 


Wallace: Against the People? 

In your Oct. 22 issue you present Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. I have no 
grievance personally against Mr. Wallace, 
but he seems to have much against myself 
and ‘the American people. President 
Roosevelt says: “National surveys prove 
that the average of our citizenship lives 
today on what would be called by the 
medical fraternity a third-class diet. If 
this country lived on a second-class diet, 
we would need to put many more acres 
than we use today back into the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs for domestic consump- 
tion. If the nation lived on a first-class 
diet, we would have to put more acres than 
we have ever cultivated into the produc- 
tion of additional supply of things for 
Americans to eat.” 

Now if Wallace is actually desirous to 
help the people, why does he keep the 
American people on a third-class diet by 
a system of non-production? Why build 
soil, plant hybrid seed to. greatly increase 
production and follow it up with the pres- 
ent plan of food control?... 

Milton Montroy 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Feminine Defense of Men in the Kitchen 

I liked your article “For Men Only” 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 1) so much that I 
must disagree with the letters from Mrs. 
Thayer and Mrs. Governor and second Mr. 
Ryan’s (Readers Write, Oct. 22). Most 
men instinctively distrust salads and fan- 
cy dishes, and whether or not they have 
developed and made use of their culinary 
talents, they are most all capable of plan- 
ning and executing a more nourishing 
meal than are women, Naturally, if a man 
is pushed into the kitchen, he will prob- 
ably serve raw eggs and stale coffee, but 
if it is a matter of pride, he will produ®e 
a delicious meat and vegetable meal. Men 
know how to prepare meat and most 
women don’t ... True, most men unac- 
ecustomed to working in a kitchen use 
three times as many dishes and pans 
while belaboring a meal, but if the 
helpmate ceases heckling because her 
“well-regulated kitchen” becomes a bit 
awry and quietly disappears for a while, 


she will be pleasantly surprised. Perhaps 
woman’s place is in the kitchen, but men, 
if they feel so inclined, can step into these 
strange surroundings, buy, plan and pre- 
pare a more nutritious, well-rounded meal 
than can women, with their passion for 
knick-knacks, raw salads and desserts. 

Mrs. Roy O. Hoffman 
Columbus, O. 


More About Chain Stores 

As both a householder and as a manager, 
for a time, of a local mining company 
store, I have closely watched the compara- 
tive prices of chain stores and locally 
owned stores. Allow me to quote a few 
prices, as of the past week, in chain stores 
as compared to those in local stores: 

Sugar, 25 lb. bag—chain stores, $1.15; 
local stores, $1.27; shredded wheat—chain 
stores, 2 for 21 cents, local stores, 15 cents 
each; cut green beans in can—chain stores, 
5 cents, local stores, 2 for 19 cents .. . 

The chain store is a God-send to the 
man of meager income and should be pro- 
tected by the government instead of the 
government putting a tax on them to 
make them give way to local stores. 

Theo. G. Leonberger 

Morgantown, W. Va 


Totalitarianism and Catholicism 

Your editorial, “The Issue of the Times,” 
in your issue of Oct. 22, is the finest anal- 
ysis of the German Bishops’ pastoral that 
I have seen. You stated the issue between 
Nazism and Christianity very clearly. 
Which makes me wonder the more why 
you don’t state the issue between Com- 
munism and Christianity just as clearly, 
since Communism is even more irreconcil- 
able with Christian thought. Why should 
PATHFINDER join the Silent chorus of 
the American press when the un-American 
and un-Christian doings of Communism 
are concerned? 

Edwin Dorzweiler 
Victoria, Kans. 

I am impelled to express my apprecia- 
tion of your excellent magazine, which | 
have read for more than a year. Your 
editorials are superb. The one which I 
have just read, “The Issue of the Times,” 
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merits the utmost praise. How splendi 
—and how true—the vision you offer: 
Democracy and essential Christianit) 
aligned against Totalitarianism, which j 
the death of mankind... 

Tom R. Williams 






































































Stoner, Col. 

I feel that you should have a word « 
commendation for the fine editorial o 
the conflict between the Totalitarian Stat: 
and the Church. Your clear statement 0; 
the situation will do much to help peop! 
see the issue as it is. Be assured that \. 
Protestants understand the situation ; 
well as does the Catholic Church, and th 
we are preparing for the conflict and wi 
fight to the last ditch. This conflict ma, 
do much to draw together the Catholi 
and Protestant Churches, and thus again 
“the wrath of men may praise God.” 

Harry M. Savacool, Pasto: 
The White Church on the Hill, 
Trucksville, Pa. 

Whatever the intent of PATHFINDER 
editorial . . . it once and for all classifi: 
the Roman Catholic Church as the crad 
of totalitarianism. And the troubles 
Mexico, Russia, Spain and Germany ar 
merely chickens coming home to roost. 

Harry E. Sisson 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The Federal Council of Churches of Chris: 

In your issue of Oct. 22, I notice the e» 
pression “the Federal Council of Church: 
of Christ in America, which represents 
Protestant denominations and commu 
nions ....” I know you desire to be 
accurate and truthful in your statement: 
It cannot be proved that the Federal Coun- 
cil “represents” etc. It is easy of proo! 
that it does not. It is well known that 
the Southern Baptist Churches exceed in 
membership those of any Protestan 
“communion,” and the Council in no sens: 
represents them. The Federal Counc! 
“represents” itself and expresses th: 
views of a small group of men. Baptis! 
churches in the U. S. never gave it au- 
thority to “represent” them. 

William J. Lockhart 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


{The Council does represent its constituent _— 
tant denominations and communions. Before an 
Council report, such as the one on “Broadcasting and 
the Public,”’ is published, it is approved by the exe: 
tive council, which is made up of representatives « 
those denominations. It naturally does not repr 

sent the Southern Baptist churches, because they a 
not affiliated with the Federal Council.—Ed.] 


Monument, Chips, Moisture 
Your “Capital Chat” story on the Wash- 
ington Monument (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
22) brought back to my mind an incident 
connected with the Monument. Thirty- 





Pase odd years ago, my brother brought back 
pT ne EE Eee en ree 6 as souvenirs some chips from the Mon- 
Dee Ba ko on kes Free ees 9: ument. My little daughter, aged one year 
Business, Farm ............-..+...+.: 11 and a half, thinking them edible, choked 
Capital Chat ..........-..... Khe aire inte 15 severely on a fragment—probably the firs: 
Te ee ere ee 14 and only child to choke on the Monument. 
te ska eas s car a Ore: 18 Mrs. Teresa M. Wood 
gy . Ee tore re --- 23. Oakland, Cal. 

PCM TIE BvD v0 cas sean ae weeds 21 Re 
Es Ere 6 Pe en 0 c OURS odes 21 Your Washington Monument article 
PD os bse. Sed bach es 4 states solemnly: “. . . Monument guards 
Ns 2G oe ka ve dba Cee ee « en 9 wear... mackintoshes, because the air in 
SE RT Si Py SR. Se 6 the upper shaft has condensed as rain.” 
SU OND ook Sa pgacat occonene 22 From a scientific point of view, I think 
ED an oF - s Ucnhgekenbams ss inee 16 you've got something there. Are you 
I 62a 5 DE 2 ead oh cok ac une ¥' 3 quite certain that it is not the moisture 
Religion and Society ................ 17 in the air that condensed as rain? 
GE EE Se hi see ae a ese 16 Harry Ee Wynn 
Selemes, Medicine... 02.05... 2 esc, 10 Turtle Creek, Pa. 
TROON fi oo Caton Ce kek Cunt wet des 18 (Mr. Wynn is right.—Ed.] 
PATHFIND' Company, - .Cc 
pel Sa ty sie a ee te ce eee 
Ave., New York. AS. H 
P Wesley Bo citing, Chicago Cat saree, BO seeing Fp reesueaives, 165 Mont. 
‘Se: Ba af Washin chee Bee ue ti et pts S. Paten 
ae (Number 2341. by The X ’ 
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RED CROSS— 


For Humanity: A Helping Hand in Time of Need 


To furnish volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in time 
of war... 

To continue and carry on a system 
of national and international relief 

.. mitigating the sufferings caused 
by pestilence, famine, fire, floods and 
other great national calamities . 


N 1905, these two duties were laid 

on the American Red Cross in its 
Congressional charter. The society 
thus was dedicated officially to the 
same ends as other national Red Cross 
societies throughout the world. Since 
then, it has become the biggest of them 
ill. Today, 5,500,000 men and women 
and 9,000,000 boys and girls are mem- 
bers of the American Red Cross. 

This week, on Armistice Day, the Red 
Cross begins its annual drive for mem- 
bership. From its 50-cent share in 
each senior member’s dues ($1 and 
up), it will build funds to be spent on 
its activities between now and next 
July. 

ORGANIZATION: Among all the 
non-governmental agencies in America, 
the Red Cross is unique. It alone 
diligently prepares itself for war and 

itastrophe. It has a reserve fund of 
*14,000,000 for disaster and other work, 
ind another $4,000,000 immediately 
available for “aid to the sick and 
wounded of armies” when the United 
States next declares war. 

Among all citizens’ groups, the Red 
Cross has another distinction; quite 
possibly it is the most public. The 
President of the United States is the 





President of the Red Cross. He ap- 
points six of the 18 members of the 
society’s Central Committee. One of 
his appointees is the Committe chair- 
man; the others represent the State, 
War, Navy, Treasury and Justice de- 
partments. Annually, the War De- 
partment checks Red Cross expendi- 
tures so that the public may have an 
accounting of the funds it contributes. 

Despite its tremendous activity, the 
Red Cross works largely through vol- 
unteer labor. The national organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in a tax-free, 
white marble building in Washington 
and regional offices in St. Louis and 
San Francisco, employs only about 
800 persons. Less than half of these 
are actually disaster relief workers. 

DISASTER: Flesh and blood are 
given to this skeleton by the nation- 
wide membership of the Red Cross, 
and by citizens everywhere who are 
eager to serve in an emergency. The 
society has 3,715 local chapters, or- 
ganized roughly on a county basis and 
spread evenly through the continental 
United States and its possessions. 
When disaster strikes, there is small 
ehance that the Red Cross will not be 
somewhere near the spot. 

Usually, the first problem to be met 
in flood, fire, wind or earthquake is 
rescue. Among different agencies— 


the Army, the Coast Guard, the CCC, 
the Boy Scouts and others—it is the 
Red Cross which keeps track of rescue 
and communications work, prevents 
duplication and keeps rescue groups 
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American Red Cross 


When Disaster Strikes, Clothing the Needy Is a Task That Must Be Performed 








American Red Cross 
Flag Flying, Volunteers Go to the Rescue 


from tripping over each other’s feet. 
The Red Cross also lends active aid; 
during the Ohio-Mississippi floods of 
1937, it mobilized an entire fleet of 
motorboats for rescue and transporta- 
tion. 


During the period of emergency, the 
Red Cross feeds, clothes and shelters 
refugees, putting up kitchens, dining 
halls and cots in tent towns. In farm 
areas, it cares for livestock as well as 
humans. Doctors working voluntarily 
or paid by the Red Cross, assisted by 
Red Cross nurses, give medical care 
and prevent the spread of epidemics. 

Often the first agency on the scene 
of disaster, the Red Cross is nearly 
always the last to leave it. When the 
first shock of disaster has passed, the 
Red Cross seeks to heal the wounds 
left behind. 

After a careful investigation of indi- 
vidual needs, the Red Cross may pay 
for rebuilding and refurnishing homes, 
For farmers, it may buy new cows, 
new plows and new seed. For other 
workers as well, it may replace essen- 
tial equipment. 

Occasionally, rehabilitation calls for 
heroic measures, In 1937, for instance, 
Leavenworth, Ind., was flooded for the 
13th time in little more than a cen- 
tury. Cooperating with Federal agen- 
cies, the Red Cross rebuilt the town 
on an entirely new site, farther above 
the level of the Ohio river. 

DOLLARS: Acting as the instrument 
of public charity, the Red Cross never 
lends money; it always gives. Found- 
er of the American Red Cross was the 
great charitarian, Clara Barton. A 
Massachusetts spinster who became 
the first woman government employee 
in Washington, she went to battles 
around the capital during the Civil 
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war, caring for the sick and wounded 
under fire. 

Thereafter, she followed war and 
famine in Europe, ministering to 
human needs. In 1881, she founded 
the American Red Cross, which cdn- 
sisted first of a national headquarters 
in Washington and a single chapter in 
Danville, N. Y. 

America’s infant Red Cross cut its 
teeth on a forest fire in Michigan. It 
earned a glimmer of national recogni- 
tion for its work in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. It gained its first real promi- 
nence when it dealt with its first 
“major” disaster—the devastating San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 
1906. 

In its history, the American Red 
Cross has dealt with 12 “major” dis- 
asters, spending on them more than 
$1,000,000 each. They included the 
Italian earthquake of 1923; the Chi- 
nese famine of 1920-21; the Japanese 
earthquake of 1923; the Mississippi 
floods of 1927; the American drought 
of 1930-31; and the Ohio-Mississippi 
floods of 1936 and 1937. The 1937 
flood, on which the Red Cross spent 
$28,000,000, was the worst disaster in 
the organization’s history. 

Today, two more million-dollar ca- 
lamities are being added to the list. 
Aid to medical missions and hospitals 
in China, for which the Red Cross has 
spent $800,000 thus far, will eventual- 
ly cost more than $1,000,000, as will 
disaster relief extended to victims of 
New England’s September hurricane. 

In an average year, the Red Cross 
national organization expects to deal 
with about 90 catastrophes, affecting 
between 30 and 40 states. Since 1881, 
it has given disaster relief in some 
2,200 minor and major catastrophes. 
The total cost, raised almost entirely 
by public subscription, has been more 
than $130,000,000. 

LULL: In an average year, dues pro- 
vide Red Cross chapters with about 
$7,000,000, the national organization 
with $2,500,000 or more. At least two- 
thirds of national funds- from mem- 
bers’ dues and possibly as great a 
proportion of chapter dues go to the 
support of Red Cross activity carried 
on in the lull between disasters. Much 
of this work is done to prepare for 
emergencies, 

During the year ending last June 
30, the Red Cross taught and certified 
13,225 persons as instructors in life- 
saving. Nearly 295,000 persons—in- 
cluding state policemen and filling sta- 
tion attendants—were given certifi- 
cates after completing Red Cross 
courses in how to give first aid to 
the wounded. More than 4,500 Red 
Cross first aid stations were maintain- 
ed beside the nation’s highways. Dur- 
ing the year, workers in the society’s 
volunteer services made clothes, can- 
ned food and prepared bandages for 
catastrophes yet to fall. 

In addition, the Red Cross gave in- 
struction in home care of the sick, and 
helped to maintain public health nurs- 
ing services in nearly 500 country 
communities. Many chapters gave food 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Preparation 


The Roosevelt Administration has 
lately placed great stress on America’s 
need to be prepared. Faced with the 
Munich victory of Europe’s Fascist 
powers, and the consequent waning of 
democratic prestige, Federal officials 
from the top down have busied them- 
selves with plans to make America 
strong at home in» both military and 
economic fashion. 

Scoffers have suggested that what 
the New Dealers were really prepar- 
ing for was neither armed attack nor 
economic encroachment, but the No- 
vember elections; that the Adminis- 
tration was talking defense and do- 
mestic cooperation in a bid for votes. 

Whether he was thinking of war or 
politics, Franklin Roosevelt last week 
was chiefly concerned with prepara- 
tion. There were indications that he 
had both topics well in mind. 

DEFENSE: The President’s preoc- 
cupation with military matters was 
clearly indicated early in the week, 
when he journeyed by auto to the 
Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C., 
to make a careful inspection of 75 of 
the Navy’s newest fighting planes. 
Later he gave his approval to construc- 
tion of a three-million-dollar Navy 
dirigible. 

Most significant development of all 
along these lines, however, came when 
the President received at the White 
House big, bald Louis Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of War. As chair- 
man of the President’s National De- 
fense Power Committee, set up in 
September to study an alleged short- 
age of electric facilities for use in war 
time, Johnson was able to report to 
his chief that any such lack would 
speedily be remedied. 

From 15 major electric utility com- 
panies, Roosevelt learned, the govern- 
ment had obtained “definite commit- 
ments” that they would immediately 
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Johnson Devised a Neat Combination 


construct in strategic industrial cen- 
ters equipment capable of producin: 
an additional million kilowatts oj 
energy. Such additions, it was esti 
mated, would require an outlay o| 
from 100 to 350 million dollars. A! 
though this expenditure was consider. 
ably below the 500 millions which th 
utilities have been spending annuall\ 
on replacements, Johnson was carefu 
to point out that it constituted mere), 
“a first step.” 

Especial pains were taken by Joh: 
son and his committee to point out th 
economic benefits to be derived fro 
this defense program. The utiliti: 
themselves will need more workers 
and the companies which will supp), 
the necessary equipment will be ab) 
to employ skilled labor. Whether o 
not it was so designed, this nice com 
bination of military protection wit! 
economic rehabilitation could hard) 
fail to make a good impression po 
litically. 

POLITICS: The same thing could lx 
said about two other Presidential ac 
tions of the week. Roosevelt booste:! 
46-year-old John Hanes from As- 
sistant to Under Secretary of th: 
Treasury. The promotion of Hanes 
an ex-Wall Streeter who supported 
Landon in 1936 and is one of Wash 
ington’s foremost champions of co- 
operation between government and 
industry, was bound to please busi- 
nessmen. 

In the acute railroad situation too, 
Roosevelt played a conciliatory part. 
After his fact-finding commision had 
declared against the proposed rail 
wage slash (see page 5), the President 
saw both John J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
and George Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association. 
To them he counseled negotiation, ask- 
ing concrete plans for legislative rem- 
edy of rail ills. 

The plainly political aspects of the 
President’s week were less smooth. 
After a talk with Roosevelt, Robert L. 
Vann, Negro publisher and recognized 
political power of Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
clared from the White House steps 
that he opposed election of Democrats 
Charles Jones and George Earle as 
Governor and Senator in his state. 

The President also intervened in the 
Pennsylvania scrap by mail. In a 
letter to Michael Doyle, distinguished 
Philadelphia lawyer, he came out 
against Judge Arthur James, Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, and 
praised the present Earle administra- 
tion as “helpful.” Recalling his earlier 
promise that he would not interfere 
in local contests, the President justified 
his action on the ground that his name 
had been “deliberately misused.” 

Other items of the President’s week 
were these: 

@ To apress conference he remark- 
ed that he was “horrified” by the fi- 
nancial misdeeds of Richard Whitney, 
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one-time “Morgan broker” now in Sing 
Sing, as described in a 1,600-page re- 
port by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The SEC later follow- 
ed up its factual account by recom- 
mending stringent Exchange regula- 
tion of brokers to protect the public’s 
money and securities, 

gq An Armistice Day guest at the 
White House, it was announced, would 
be Colonel Fulgencio Batista, Army 
Chief of Staff and virtual dictator of 
Cuba. . Batista, whose visit raised 
speculation about tariff concessions to 
Cuba, said he was looking forward to 
neeting Roosevelt, “a great democrat 
and a great man.” 

—__-.< 


Rail Report 


Last spring the nation’s railroads 
ittempted to bolster their tottering 
financial structures by proposing that 
their 950,000 workers accept a 15 per 
ent wage cut—a cut estimated to save 
the roads $250,000,000 yearly. But the 
powerful rail unions refused to ac- 
cept the slash, After direct negotia- 
tions and mediation had failed, labor 
threatened to strike. Thereupon, last 
September, President Roosevelt, fol- 
lowing mandatory provisions in the 
Railway Labor Act, appointed a 3-man 
Fact-Finding Commission. 

Last week the Commission report 
was in the President’s hands. After 
carefully reviewing the arguments of 
both management and labor, it une- 
quivocally opposed the wage slash, 
Basis for this stand were these Com- 
mission findings: 


(1) That the wages of railway labor 
are not high even as compared with 
wages in other comparable industries ; 
2) that a horizontal reduction of 
wages on a national scale would not 
meet the financial emergency of the 
industry, since the savings would not 
be distributed merely to the needy 
roads; (3) that the financial distress 
of the carriers which has obtained 
since October, 1937, when the last 
wage increases were granted, is as yet 
a short-term situation. As such it 
cannot be regarded as grounds for a 
wage reduction .. 


As the Commission saw it, the wage 
cut would be only a palliative for the 
railroads’ financial ills. What was 
really needed, it said, was a “thorough- 
soing reconsideration of the relation- 
ship of the railroad industry to our na- 
tional well-being” by the government 
and the “working out of an adequate 
national transportation policy” by both 
carriers and railway labor. Moreover, 
the Commission surprisingly refused 
to be alarmed by “the unusual percent- 
age of carriers now in receivership,” 
and even sugested that it might be de- 
sirable for the percentage to increase, 
“provided only that the processes of 
reorganization will result in real and 
not makeshift readjustments.” 

Under the Railway Labor Act, nei- 
ther management nor labor is bound 
to accept the Commission’s decision, 
but the status quo must be preserved 


NATIONAL 


for 30 days after it is made. Last week, 
after both J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
and George Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
promised President Roosevelt they 
would cooperate to settle the dispute, 
it was taken for granted that the roads 
would abide by the Commission’s re- 
port, thus avoiding the threatened 
strike. 





Hague, Ruling, Gag 

For a year, Mayor Frank Hague, 
Democratic “boss” of Jersey City, 
N. J., has been battling those whom he 
calls “reds and radicals” by what 
seemed to many to be highly question- 
able methods. He has “deported” them 
across the state line, refused them per- 
mits to speak on street corners and 
public parks, and prohibited them 





International 
Burkitt Fled from the “Tyrant’s” Friends 


from carrying placards and distribut- 
ing their literature. 

Chief sufferers from this “dictator- 
ship” have been the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Last spring, 
they asked Federal Judge William 
Clark for an injunction preventing 
Hague from interfering with their 
constitutional rights. 

Last week, Judge Clark finally had 
handed down his decision, Containing 
15,000 words of legal and philosoph- 
ical citations and quotations, it was 
a sweeping condemnation of Hague’s 
anti-democratic methods, Chief ban 
in the injunction was against any 
further “deportations;” this power, 
Judge Clark pointed out, was held by 
the Federal government alone, In ad- 
dition, Judge Clark forbade any fur- 
ther interference with the plaintiffs’ 
right “to be and move freely in Jersey 
City,” distribute pamphlets and circu- 
lars, display placards and address pub- 
lic meetings in city parks. Hague’s 
ordinance requiring police permits for 


public meetings, however, was not 
held unconstitutional; but its “appli- 
cation to the plaintiffs” was restrained, 

Finally, Judge Clark referred slight- 
ingly to Hague’s fear of Communism 
as justification for oppression as 
“Jersey City’s form of allergy.”+ 

That Hague and his henchmen were 
not seriously taken aback by this legal 
blow was immediately made apparent, 
Hague announced that he would con- 
tinue to keep “reds and radicals” out 
of the city’s parks and streets. Then 
the city denied a permit for a public 
meeting—at which A, C. L. U. Direc- 
tor Roger Baldwin, whom Hague has 
labeled a Communist, was scheduled 
to speak—on the grounds the meeting 
would mean “riot.” 

While the A. C, L. U. thus continued 
to feel the weight of Hague’s disfavor, 
James F, (“Jeff”) Burkitt reopened a 
10-year-old anti-Hague campaign. Re- 
cently released from prison where he 
was sent for making a speech without 
a permit, the 50-year-old Burkitt again 
arranged to speak without permission, 
When he appeared, he was wearing a 
gag and a sandwich sign proclaiming: 
“I have been gagged by Hague, the 
tyrant.” Met by an angry pro-Hague 
mob of 3,000, he was forced into his 
car by police, who told him he would 
be killed unless he fled. Burkitt fled. 


Dies, Spies 


The current crusade against alien 
and “un-American” activities in the 
United States progressed on two fronts 
last week. In Washington, Representa. 
tive Martin Dies, Texas Democrat, 
stubbornly pursued his inquiries into 
“un-Americanism,” while In New York 
City the Federal government con- 
tinued its efforts to convict three Ger- 
man-blooded defendants of espionage, 

Dies: Peppered by Presidential criti- 
cism for hearing unsupported testi- 
mony on Governor Frank Murphy’s 
“treasonable attitude” during last 
year’s auto strike, Dies (see page 16) 
soon found himself bickering with 
half a dozen other critics. To de- 
mands from absent members of his 
investigating committee that he post- 
pone further hearings until after elec- 
tions, he replied loftily that “presery- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
Americanism transcends in importance 
political expediency.” 

Then, with his committee consisting 
of himself alone, the harried Texan 
heard two American Legionnaires de- 
clare that all three leading Democratice 
candidates for office in California 
were “Communists or Communist 
allies.” These claims were quickly 
ridiculed in telegrams from California, 

Finally, Dies took to the radio to 
“tell the people” how his investigations 
had been “hampered” by the Admin- 
istration. Even here, the Texan en- 
countered trouble, Receiving informa- 
tion that his broadcast was not sched- 
uled for some radio stations expected 


t Allergy is extreme sensitivity to certain irritants, 
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to carry it, he declared darkly that 
“it looks mighty suspicious.” Then 
he learned that a rebuttal to his speech 
by Paul Y. Anderson, a newspaper- 
man, had been arranged by Demo- 
cratic party officials. To this .,tieup, 
Dies applied his favorite epithet of 
“un-American.” 

Spies: In New York, meanwhile, 
Federal attorneys ended testimony of 
Gustav Rumrich, confessed spy turned 
government witness, implicating Jo- 
hanna Hofmann and Erich Glaser as 
Nazi spies, and turned their attention 
to the third defendant, Otto Voss, 
lanky bespectacled airplane mechanic. 

Voss was linked with the alleged 
spy ring chiefly by a signed “confes- 
sion,” introduced over objection of his 
counsel, in which he admitted trans- 
mitting secret information to German 
agents, not for pay but “because of 
my devotion for Germany.” 

High point of the week’s sessions 
for the spectators came when the gov- 
ernment called to the stand Miss 
Katherine Moog, erstwhile intimate of 
another fugitive defendant, Dr. Ignatz 
Griebl. Miss Moog annoyed the court 
and delighted spectators with detail- 
ed but irrelevant comments on Ger- 
man men, weather and night-life, but 
seemed remarkably forgetful or naive 
when questioned about espionage, Al- 
though admitting that high German 
officials had offered to set her up in a 


“villa” in Washington to help spread 
Nazi doctrines, she saw _ nothing 


strange in being asked to transmit to 

another woman a paper match folder, 

which later turned out to carry a code 

message. Asked whether she had not 

even looked inside the folder, she ex- 

plained, wide-eyed: 

“Oh, no. You see, I don’t smoke.” 

——__ ——_-~>-- 


Americana— 

Courtship: Bringing her _ suitor, 
Charles.Whalen, into a New York City 
court, Anne Bowles accused him of 
wooing her by: (1) calling at her office 
accompanied by an undertaker and a 
hearse and singing “Nearer My God to 
Thee”; (2) bombarding her with news- 
paper accounts of lovers who killed 
their faithless sweethearts; (3) send- 
ing meals to her office C. O, D. after 
she had already eaten. Admitting all 
charges, Whalen explained: “I’m head 
over heels in love with her.” 
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Exhibit A: Defending his client 
against a charge of selling liquor with- 
out a license, lawyer Ernest Roberts 
of Miami, Fla., got the court’s permis- 
sion to sample a bottle of gin intro- 
duced in evidence to discover whether 
it was alcoholic. Impressed, four of 
the jurors did the same. After one of 
them pronounced it “gin of a very poor 
grade,” the jury turned in an immedi- 
ate verdict of “guilty.” 

Alarm: Answering an alarm, fireman 
John Brixie of Sapulpa, Okla., came 
whizzing down the brass pole at the 
firehouse. As he landed, he yelled 
loudly for the fire department. The 
friction of his slide had ignited,a box 
of matches in his pants pocket. 





Path finder 
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China: Finished? 

Shortly before Christmas, 1937, a 
million Japanese schoolchildren fitted 
candles into yellow paper lanterns 
painted with red emblems of the Ris- 
ing Sun, and trotted out upon the 
streets of Tokyo to shout banzai. It 
was an historic hour. At any mement, 
Nanking was expected to fall. Because 
Nanking was China’s capital and the 
symbol of Chinese unity, the city’s 
surrender seemed to most Japanese to 
mean the virtual wind-up of their 
Asiatic war. 

Japanese last week celebrated the 
fall of another Chinese capital, Han- 
kow, and the seizure of the great south 
China port of Canton, but this time 
there were no illusions about quick 
victory. As the usual lantern parade 





International 


Arita: An Asiatic Monroe Doctrine? 


bobbed through darkened Tokyo 
streets toward the shrine of the na- 
tion’s war dead, War Minister Seishiro 
Itagaki began the usual victory ora- 
tion by attributing Hankow’s fall to 
“the august virtues of His Imperial 
Majesty.” He ended by warning the 
Japanese that the 19-month-old war 
was “only a beginning,” and quoting 
a proverb: “After victory, tighten your 
helmet strap.” 

By comparison with the orgy of 
Nanking—where 33,000 prisoners were 
tied in batches like so many stalks of 
celery and used for bayonet practice, 
and where scarcely a girl child or a 
woman younger than 60 escaped rape 
—the occupation of Hankow was a 
model of military deportment. Twelve 
destroyers, their guns covered peacc- 
fully with tarpaulins, cruised up the 
Yangtze along the city’s waterfront. 
Naval officers disembarked and shook 
hands smilingly with foreign settle- 
ment authorities. A half-hundred 
wretched Chinese on the riverbank 
raised a feeble cheer. 

To Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 





Hankow’s fall was a development fo: 
which China had long been prepared 
“Superficially,” Chiang observed in ; 
wire from undisclosed military head 
quarters to the provisional Chines: 
government at Chungking—“superfi 
cially, the Japanese appear to have ox 
cupied a large portion of China. | 
reality ... we hope to lure the enem 
farther inland, The farther they con, 
the sooner victory will be ours.” 

From Shanghai, however, Reginald 
Sweetland of the Chicago Daily Neu 
cabled the flat assertion that “China 
is finished. Japan has won the unde- 
clared war hands down.” Conceding 
that Chiang still had upwards of a mil 
lion men under arms, Sweetland pr: 
phesied that Chinese guerrillas would 
soon degenerate into common bandits 
lacking the equipment, discipline, and 
morale for organized resistance. 

Whether or not China was reall) 
“finished,” it was certain that, will 
the capture of Canton and Hankow, « 
Japanese empire that stretched 2,000 
miles north and south from the steppes 
of Siberia to the tropic South China 
Sea, lay blocked out in rough draft. 
All that was heeded to finish the draf! 
was 685 miles of unconquered rail- 
road linking Canton and Hankow. As 
armies moved from the two termini 
to close the gap, Japan’s governmen! 
felt confident enough about its new 
supremacy in the Far East to issue a 
general statement of policy: hence- 
forth, Japan would not be responsible 
for damage to the property of third 
powers in the zone of hostilities. 

For the third successive week, an 
important note from the U. S. Stat: 
Department was ignored. The note 
had upbraided Japan with failure to 
keep her promise that the open doo: 
of economic equality in China will b: 
maintained. Said the State Depart- 
ment: Americans are denied entry to 
lower Yangtze areas “on the ground 
that peace and order have not been 
sufficiently restored, although many 
Japanese’merchants and their families 
are known to be in these areas.” The 
note then went on to cite chapter and 
book of instances whereby Americans 
in Manchuria have been forced out of 
business.t 

As the note waited answer, Nippon’s 
new Foreign Minister, Hachiro Arita, 
was reported to be drawing up an 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Such a doc- 
trine, first suggested to a Japanese 
privy councillor by the late Theodor« 
Roosevelt, would serve notice on all 
third powers that Japan ruled the 
Orient. Under Arita, the Foreign Of- 
fice gave indication of a_ probably 
cavalier future attitude toward west- 
ern nations on the scene of Japan’s 
empire. In Paris, French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet was sternly 
informed that if the narrow-gauge 

+ In line with its policy of not recognizing terri- 
peeies acquired by force, the State Department 


“Manchuria”’ throughout the note, instead 
of the Japanese-conferred name of ‘‘Manchukuo.”’ 
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railway from French Indo-China con- 
tinued to supply China with arms, Ja- 
pan would “take measures”—such as 
the occupation of the island of Hainan, 
strategically located just off French 
Malaysia. 


Germany: Jews First 


In keeping with her drastic anti- 
Semitic policies and her dreams of a 
Greater Reich, Nazi Germany last 
week gave Jews first attention; colo- 
nies second, 

Jews: Launched in 1933, the Reich’s 
anti-Jewish campaign has _ nearly 
reached the last stages of total liqui- 
dation. Jewish circles fear that by 
1939 Jews in Germany will not have 
the slightest possibility of earning a 
living. With this goal in sight, the 
Nazis have recently intensified their 
pressure on Jews to force them out of 
business and out of Germany. By a 





nity to dump the “unwanted” Jews 
on Polish soil before the law went into 
effect. That decision resulted in one 
of the most ruthless round-ups and 
mass deportations in history. 

In swift police raids beginning at 
dawn, upwards of 20,000 Polish Jews 
were routed from their beds and 
homes throughout Greater Germany, 
jammed into police stations and con- 
centration camps, and then rushed to 
the Polish frontier. Included in the 
seizure were women and children. In 
two days 13,000 Jews were dumped 
across the border into Poland while 
other thousands were held at concen- 
tration points along the frontier. 

Poland, already plagued by a crowd- 
ed and impoverished 3,000,000 Jewish 
population, reluctantly gave the de- 
portees aid and began absorbing them, 
while ordering retaliation—deporta- 
tion of Germans, both Jews and non- 
Jews. Only an 11th-hour truce be- 





On a Vienna Main Street: “Jews Are Criminals. 


simple boycotting process that forces 
Jewish owners to sell out at a sacri- 
fice, Jewish business houses are being 
rapidly “Aryanized.” The swift “Ar- 
yvanization” of Austria by this process 
resulted last week in the closing of all 
Jewish jewelry stores in Vienna. Nazi 
party officials also seized. Vienna’s fa- 
nous Jewish Museum housing valua- 
ble exhibits of the history of Viennese 
Jewry. 

Until last fortnight one main thorn 
in the side of the Nazj anti-Jewish 
movement in Germany had been Jews 
with Polish citizenship—because Nazi 
measures have failed to reach Polish 
Jews as completely as they have Ger- 
man Jews. But a new Polish law, ef- 
fective October 30, gave the Nazis the 
opportunity they had been waiting for. 
The law provided that Poles living 
ibroad must have their passports re- 
validated by consular officials by that 
date or lose their right to re-enter 
Poland. On the pretext that those 
Polish Jews who did not have their 
passports revalidated might become a 
“burden” on the Reich, German au- 
thorities decided to seize the opportu- 
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tween Warsaw and Berlin halted the 
“mass misery” until the problem could 
be negotiated. Though these negotia- 
tions were then postponed, the ordeal 
seemed to be nearing an end last week. 
However, Poland was stHl struggling 
to bring order out of the chaos creat- 
ed by Germany’s “dumping”; 9,000 be- 
draggled deportees were still stranded 
on the German side of the frontier, 
and other thousands of Polish Jews, 
including the families of deportees 
left behind in Germany, still wondered 
what would be their fate. 

Colonies: While there was much 
diplomatic activity all over Europe 
concerning Germanhy’s colonial de- 
mands, the Nazis for the first time 
defined their claims. In a speech ded- 
icating a new Colonial Policy School 
at Ladeburg, near Berlin, Gen. Franz 
Ritter von Epp, governor of Bavaria 
and Hitler’s deputy on colonial mat- 
ters, declared: “Our claim is to all 
our former colonies ... that is, our 
colonial possessions as a whole.” Ger- 
many’s prewar colonies, now held by 
or mandated to Britain, France, Portu- 
gal, Japan and Belgium, totaled ap- 


proximately 1,130,000 square miles, 
nearly five times the size of Greater 
Germany today. More than 1,000,000 
square miles of this territory is in 
Africa; the rest chiefly in the Pacific. 


Mid-Europe: Races 


Racial questions between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany were adjusted 
last week to a nicety. One hundred 
and fifty convicted criminals and 1,080 
lunatics of Czech ancestry were pick- 
ed out of German jails and asylums, 
herded on to trains, and shipped across 
the frontier in exchange for German- 
speaking lunatics and criminals. 

Settlement of the minority problem 
in asylums and jails seemed to be the 
last frontier revision necessary be- 
tween Germans and Czechs, The 
Czech railroad system, cut at 58 points 
by the Nazi occupation, began to run 
again, Germany won permission to 
run trains direct from Berlin to Vienna 
through western Czechoslovakia, 
straightening out a 360-mile detour. 
Customs duties were abolished be- 
tween German Sudetenland and Czech- 
oslovakia. Hitler’s autobiography, 
Mein Kampf, went on sale in Prague 
bookshops. Czechoslovakia’s 20th 
birthday passed with no notice save a 
radio address in which Premier Jan 
Syrovy grumpily told the nation to 
“stop wasting your time talking poli- 
tics.” 

Relations between Germans and 
Czechs thus simmered down to a 
peaceful, Nazi-dictated partnership; 
but there was no such amity between 
Czechs and Hungarians. Eleven agi- 
tated notes exchanged by the Foreign 
Offices of Prague and Budapest failed 
to bridge the gap between what Hun- 
gary wanted and what Czechoslovakia 
was Willing to give in the way of ter- 
ritory. The Premier of Slovakia, Dr. 
Andrej Brody, was arrested for trea- 
son on charges that he had accepted 
pay to push Magyar claims. Czech 
border guards were shot down at night. 

Despairing of a compromise, the two 
parties finally appealed to Germany 
and Italy to settle the dispute. Al- 
though, by the terms of the Munich 
pact, Czechoslovakia’s shrunken bor- 
ders are guaranteed by Britain and 
France, the Czechs apparently felt 
they could do better without the kind 
offices of Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
Prague expressly asked that only Ger- 
many and Italy be the judges of the 
new border. On condition that their 
decision be taken as binding, Germany 
and Italy accepted. The German, Ital- 
ian, Czech and Hungarian Foreign 
Ministers agreed to meet in Vienna. 

The cry of the Nazi was heard, mean- 
while, in another quarter. Through 
the streets of the Baltic seaport of 
Memel rolled a familiar chant: “One 
Reich, one race, one Fuehrer!” Memel- 
land was demanding the self-determi- 
nation which Czechoslovak Sudeten- 
land had already won. 

In 1924, a League of Nations com- 
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mission took 853 formerly German 
square miles around the mouth of the 
Memel river and made them a self- 
governing unit under the sovereignty 
of Lithuania. In 1926, Antona Sme- 
tona made himself president-dictator 
of Lithuania and promptly declared a 
“state of war” and martial law in 
Memelland which was kept in effect 
through the years. 

Encouraged by the example of 
Sudetenland, Memel Germans under 
the leadership of Dr. Ernst Neumann 
(“The Henlein of Memel”) have agi- 
tated in recent weeks for self-rule and 
an end to the military dictatorship. 
Last week, after a reminder from Ger- 
many of Czechoslovakia’s fate, Lithu- 
ania took the hint. Her Propaganda 
Ministry officially announced the 
“war” in Memelland was over. 





France: Frying Pan 

Edouard Daladier, bull-necked Pre- 
mier of France, jumped last week from 
a fire into a frying pan. 

The fire happened in Marseilles, 
where Daladier had gone to preside 
over the 35th congress of the Radical 
Socialist party—the cautious middle- 
class party which, in majority or cgal- 
ition, has governed France since 1902. 
The congress was settling back to hear 
a speech by Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet when the fuel tanks in the 
basement of the big Nouvelles Galeries 
department store nearby exploded, 
turning Marseilles’ main street into a 
blazing bonfire. 

The frying pan into which Daladier 
jumped, after Marseilles, was a polit- 
ical hot seat. For the 35th Radical So- 
cialist congress was no ordinary party 
convention. It went to Marseilles 
“new 
France.” Daladier led off by oratori- 
cally trouncing the Communists, read- 
ing them officially out of the Popular 
Front, appealing for friendship with 
the dictatorships, and asking French 
workers to give up the 40-hour week. 
For this stand he won the enmity of 
French labor. 

Daladier needs labor support for his 
program. That program, with his com- 
ments, as he summarized it at Mar- 
seilles, included these planks: 

(1) Balance the budget. Next year 
the French budget will total 102 bil- 
lion francs, while total revenues will 
amount to 66 billion. The entire 
French national income is only 220 
billion. “I ask you, how long can 
this go on?” 

(2) Drop the League of Nations and 
the Soviet alliance in favor of friend- 
ship among the Big Four: Britain, 
Italy, France, and Germany. “When 
at Munich I heard the heart of the Ger- 
man people beating, I could not help 
thinking, as I had thought at Verdun, 
that between Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans ... there might be compelling 
reasons for mutual esteem.” 

(3) Frankly accept Germany’s dom- 
inance on the continent and turn for 
comfort to the French Empire, 22 
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times greater in extent than France 
herself. 

The financial problem was first be- 
cause Daladier’s special powers to 
deal with finance by decree were to 
expire Noy. 15. Foreign exchange 
control—for which the consent of the 
United States, under the Anglo-French- 
U. S. monetary agreement, would be 
necessary—was one possibility. An- 
other was higher income taxes. Pend- 
ing the Nov. 15 deadline, new Finance 
Minister Paul Reynaud cut off his tele- 
phone and shut himself in his study. 





Britain: Three Camels 


“One decrepit camel still bears the 
burden of many asses.” 

At his 69th birthday party last 
March, British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain smilingly quoted this 
proverb, which he said was Chinese, 





Stanhope: “One Decrepit Camel” ... 


to summarize his views on the subject 
of old men in public office. Last week 
the Prime Minister showed his faith 
in the adage by appointing three sea- 
soned “camels” to Cabinet posts. 

To the enormously powerful job of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, resigned 
by 48-year-old Alfred Duff-Cooper last 
month because the Munich agreement 
“stuck in his throat,’ Chamberlain 
named an undistinguished, 57-year-old 
party wheelhorse, Earl Stanhope. 

To the soft cushion of the Lord 
Presidency of the Council, to succeed 
66-year-old Viscount Hailsham, Cham- 
berlain appointed 67-year-old Lord 
Runciman—a reward for Runciman’s 
“tact” in carrying out his mediation 
mission in Czechoslovakia. 

Far from decrepit was the third ap- 
pointee: Sir John Anderson, 56, Scotch, 
and a veteran civil servant with a repu- 
tation as a glutton for work. Because 
he used bombs and martial law to sup- 
press rebellion in Bengal when he was 
governor of that province, Sir John 
is known as an “iron man.” He be- 
came Lord Privy Seal, in which sine- 
cure post he will actually ke Great 








Britain’s minister of civilian defens« 
Child prodigy of the reshuffled Brit- 
ish Cabinet (average age 54) was 37 
year-old Malcolm MacDonald, Colonia! 
Secretary, to whom Chamberlain gav: 
the additional title of Dominions Sec 
retary. While critics grumbled tha! 
only young blood in the governmen|! 
would make rearmament successfu 
the Prime Minister won another eas 
victory on his policy of “appeasement. 
By a vote of 345 to 138, the House of 
Commons approved quick ratificatio: 
of last April’s Anglo-Italian friendshi)) 
pact. The vote was taken after Cham 
berlain had assured the House thai 
“it is perfectly clear that the Spanis! 
question is no longer a menace to the 
peace of Europe”; and only a few 
hours after a British-owned freighter, 
the Cantabria, had been shelled and 
sunk by a Spanish Insurgent trawler 
in the North Sea within sight and ear- 
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Pilot Franco Died in Flight (see below) 


shot of England’s famous chalk cliffs. 

For the rest of his week in the Com 
mons, Chamberlain did these things: 
(1) announced Britain would at once 
recognize Italy’s Ethiopian conquest; 
(2) admitted that Germany~ occupied 
“a dominant position in central and 
southeast Europe”; (3) took opposition 
leaders sharply to task for their criti- 
cisms of the Munich pact. Said Cham- 
berlain: “The totalitarian states at any 
rate do not foul their own nests.” 





Spain: Death, Pact, War 


During the two and a half years of 
Spain’s civil war violent death has 
broken up thousands of Spanish fami- 
lies. Last week this high cost of war 
was brought sharply home to Rebel 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. His 
42-year-old brother, Lieut. Col. Ramon 
Franco, was killed in a seaplane crash 
off the island of Majorca in the Ba- 
learics. Organizer and chief of the 
Rebel air base at Palma, Majorca, it 
was Col. Ramon Franco who sent and 
even piloted many of the bombers that 
have rained death on Loyalist east 
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coast cities. Known as “the Spanish 
Lindbergh,” Col, Franco flew the South 
Atlantic in 1926 and was air attache of 
the Spanish Embassy at Washington 
when the civil war broke out in 1936. 
The Generalissimo was informed of 
his brother’s death while visiting the 
front lines with another brother, 
Nicholas, Rebel Ambassador to Por- 
tugal. 

Other developments in the Spanish 
situation last week were as follows: 

q@ Through its ambassador in Rome, 
the Earl of Perth, the British govern- 
ment formally announced to Italy that 
the Cabinet had decided to bring the 
long-dormant Anglo-Italian friendship 
pact into force November. 15. With 
application of the pact goes formal 
British recognition of Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia and possible British grant- 
ing of Gen, Franco’s demands for bel- 
ligerent rights. 

q@ On the Spanish peninsula the 
stalemated war stirred to new activity. 
There was heavy fighting 19 miles 
southeast of Madrid as the Rebels 
launched their seventh attempt in three 
months to drive Loyalist militiamen 
back across the Ebro River in eastern 
Spain, Government advices admitted 
only that a violent battle raged on the 
Ebro front, but the Rebels claimed 
a “great victory.” 

qG Government Spain, meanwhile, 
liquidated the P, O. U. M. Communist 
organization (Marxist Unification 
party allegedly supported by Leon 
Trotsky, now in exile in Mexico). In 
passing judgment upon seven men ac- 
cused of treason and of fomenting the 
May, 1937, Barcelona uprising an 
espionage tribunal decreed the pafty’s 
dissolution. Five of seven P. O. U. M. 
members, tried last fortnight in the 
first open treason prosecution since 
the civil war started, received long 
prison terms while two were freed. 


Asides Abroad— 


Disgruntled Minority: Angered by 
the government’s plans to “cooperate 
in preparations for the next World 
war” by staging practice air-raid 
black-outs in Copenhagen, Danish pa- 
cifists bought up all the fireworks in 
the city to shoot off during the trials 
ind scheduled torch-light parades to 
“lighten the dark nights.” 

“Trade Follows the Flag” The day 
Hankow, China, fell to the Japanese, a 
Nipponese typewriter salesman set up 
shop in the ruined city and began to 
take orders. Three days later, Japa- 
nese merchants arrived with 2,000 
cases of beer. 





* * * 


Skeptic: When sunshine dappled his 
balcony, Carmine Battinelli of Naples, 
Italy, went out on it to make his toilet, 
laughing off an old Neapolitan super- 
Stition that shaving outdoors is bad 
luck. As he scraped happily at his 
chin, two policemen chased a robber 
through the street below and fired a 
shot in the air. The bullet struck Bat- 
tinelli, who died on the way to the 
hospital. 








ON THE AIR 





Terror From 8 to 9 (E. S. T.) 


On a farm near Grover’s Mill, N. J., 
last week, tenants James Anderson and 
wife sat down for a quiet Sunday 
evening at their radio. Suddenly they 
heard a program of dance music 
abruptly interrupted by a news bulle- 
tin reporting that a giant “meteorite” 
had fallen right in their own back 
yard. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said an an- 
nouncer, “this is terrific . . . The top 
is beginning to rotate like a screw 
=. . Good heavens, something’s wrig- 
gling out... There, I can see the 
thing’s body. It’s large as a bear and 
it glitters like wet leather. But that 
face—it’s indescribable .. . 

Then, breathlessly, the announcer 
told of fearsome monsters, arrived 


” 





Confusion was wildest in New 
Jersey, where the first cylinder was 
said to have landed, and in nearby 
New York. Police, trying to verify 
hysterical reports of disaster, found 
themselves in a snarl] of traffic as town 
dweHers drove toward open country, 
Thousands of Harlem negroes prayed 
in the streets. Frantic calls jammed 
telephone lines so that it was impos- 
sible at first for police and news- 
papers to find out what had happened, 
Some “witnesses” even described the 
monsters. A girl telephoning from 
Grover’s Mill cried: “It’s hell!” 

What tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans had heard over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System was a fantasy 
from the brain of the famous British 
author, H. G. Wells, sent over the air 
in news bulletin form by ingenious, 23- 





Orson Welles Spread Terror... 


from Mars to destroy mankind with 
death rays and poisonous black smoke, 
of an American army arriving on the 
scene to offer combat, Later, another 
voice spoke: “The battle... at Grover’s 
Mill has ended in one of the most 
Startling defeats ever suffered by an 
army in modern times. Seven thou- 
sand men armed with rifles and ma- 
chine guns pitted against a single fight- 
ing machine of invaders from Mars 
, » » Martidn cylinders are falling all 
over the country .. .” 

Farmer Anderson had already walk- 
ed out on his back porch, seen before 
him a peaceful autumn night, and 
snorted: “Durn fools!” 

Unfortunately, millions of Americans 
did not share Anderson’s skepticism. 
Inside an hour, much of the country 
was hysterical with a mad, unreason- 
ing fear. Desperate citizens impro- 
vised gas masks and hid in cellars. 
Several had heart attacks; many faint- 
ed. When electric power coincidental- 
ly failed in Concrete, Wash., residents 
Started a mass exodus. 





International 


With a Fantasy by H. G. Wells 


year-old Orson Welles, New York 
actor and director, on his weekly 
Mercury Theater of the Air (8 to 9 
Dp mm. BE. & ele 

The Wells fantasy was The War of 
the Worlds, a 40-year-old tale of mon- 
ster Martians who nearly destroy man- 
kind before earth’s microbes lay them 
low. When he heard that his hoary 
horror story had nearly frightened 
Americans out of their wits, author 
Wells cabled from England that he 
was “deeply concerned,” and had not 
given permission for his fiction to be 
broadcast with such hideous realism. 


Dramatist Welles, noted for startling 
innovations in the theater, had chang- 
ed the story’s setting from Wales to 
New Jersey and put it in news form 
to make the old-fashioned thriller 
more interesting to Americans, Un- 
shaven, sleepless and distressed, he 
told reporters the morning after the 
broadcast that he could not under- 
stand why listeners had failed to 
recognize the story of the Martians or 
to hear four different announcements 

































































that the program was pure fiction. 
Both Welles and CBS apologized. 
But neither could quell widespread 


public indignation. After a wave of 
protests, Chairman Frank R. McNinch 
announced that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission would study 
the script and recordings of the 
Mercury Theater program to determine 
what punitive action, if any, could 
be taken against CBS. 


WHOM & Propaganda 


For more than a year, European 
nations have engaged in a fierce war 
of short-wave radio propaganda. The 
United States has remained aloof, al- 
though there was some excited talk 
last spring about a suggestion, made in 
Congress, that the government broad- 
cast to South American countries. 

Last week, however, with alien 
propaganda being broadcast within its 
own borders, the U. S. took its first 
official action. In response to numer- 
ous complaints, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission charged that sta- 
tion WHOM, of Jersey City, N. J., a 
250-watt station with a primary range 
of about 8 miles, had been guilty of 
promoting “race hatred” and “Fascist 
propaganda” with a series of broad- 
casts in Italian, German and Arabic. 
Pending a complete investigation, the 
FCC renewed the station’s license for 
only 90 days instead of the usual 180. 

The action against WHOM was based 
chiefly on a Sunday-evening Italian 
program. The program, said the FCC 
report, had attacked Jews and cham- 
pioned Fascism with statements such 
as these: 

“Jewish anti-Fascism in these last 
years has overstepped its bounds and 
Italy has run ... to a just and duty- 
bound rescue . . . Not less dangerous 
than Jews are the Italians who have 
the same tastes...” 

Station WHOM did not deny these 
charges, but said it had discontinued 
the program on September 29, and had 
dismissed the employee responsible. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Inversionist No. 2 


Like all converging lenses, the crys- 
talline lens of the eye turns images 
upside down and backwards. These 
inverted pictures are recorded on the 
retina inside the eyeball. Then, in 
some way that science does not under- 
stand, they are turned over again so 
that human beings see things as they 
are. 

In Chicago last week, eye specialists 
were studying an_ eight-year-old 
schoolboy in which this mysterious 
process underwent equally mysterious 
failures. He was red-headed Richard 
Kenealy, a second-grade pupil who had 
discarded normal scanning for a meth- 
od of his own, reading upside down 
and backwards in a mirror. 

This was a form of inversion like 





International 
Richard’s Friends Bounce on Their Heads 


the one doctors had already discov- 
ered in Frank Balek, another Chicago 
schoolboy, who reads normally, but 
writes upside down and backwards 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 26). What made 
Richard’s case particularly worthy 
of medical note was that stationary ob- 
jects seemed to him to be right side 
up, but that moving things were 
flipped over. 

Thus, Richard was accustomed to 
seeing automobiles gliding through the 
streets on their tops, and his playmates 
bouncing along on their heads, thrash- 
ing the air with their feet. Optimistic 
about this perplexing problem, Dr. S. 
J. Krump, public school optometrist, 
thought that careful training of Rich- 
ard’s eye muscles would make his vi- 
sion normal, 


Murderer’s Heart 


At dawn one day last week, attend- 
ants led 40-year-old John Deering into 
the state prison yard at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. They put him in a high-backed 
chaii, EHudfolded him, then pinned a 
piece of white cardboard over his 
heart. A short distance away stood five 





men with rifles. At a given signal, the, 
fired. Two minutes later, John Dee: 
ing was pronounced dead—a willin 
victim in one of the most bizarre medi 
cal experiments on record. 

Last summer, Deering was arreste: 
in Detroit for the hold-up murder of « 
Salt Lake City businessman in 193: 
An incorrigible, Deering had alread 
spent 22 of the 25 previous years i: 
prison. 

Awaiting execution, Deering decide:| 
to pay his traditional debt to societ, 
in full. To the University of Utah, 
he willed his body; to anybody tha! 
needed them, his two eyes. So that 
Dr. Stephen H. Besley, state priso: 
physician, could conduct an experi 
ment to show what happens to th 
heart when it receives a mortal wound 
Deering turned down death by hang 
ing for death at the hands of a firin: 
squad—permitted by state law onl: 
in Utah. 

Just before the execution, Deering’ 
wrists were wired to an electrocardi: 
graph, a machine for measuring th 
strength and frequency of heartbeats 
Complaining that he would not bk 
alive to see the record of his las! 
moments, Deering wryly joked: 
“Otherwise it’s a good idea.” 

After Deering’s death, the instru- 
ment showed that despite the con 
vict’s outward calm, he had bee: 
wildly excited. When he answere:! 
questions his heart pounded errati- 
cally. In the minutes before his death, 
his heartbeat was 180 a minute—more 
than double the normal 70 to 80 beats 
a minute. 

Dr. Besley thought that Deering’s 
heartbeat was a good illustration of 
why excitement sometimes causes 
heart failure. From the fact that th: 
murderer’s heart pulsed feebly fo: 
nearly 16 seconds after it had been 
struck by the one bullet to enter it 
Dr. Besley drew no immediate conclu 
sion. Most beneficial result of the 
convict’s execution was that an anon- 
ymous surgeon in California was about 
to use the corneas from Deering’s 
eyes for operations which might giv: 
sight to a 65-year-old sightless woman 
and to a 16-year-old boy who hai 


been blind since birth. 
ata EEDEEEnnineee ete nen 
Briefs 


@ The American Druggist maga- 
zine last week reported the develop 
ment of a new iodine antiseptic. As 
powerful as the present kind, it con- 
tains less iodine, less alcohol and does 
not sting. 

g Dr. Isador Hirschfield of Colum- 
bia University, New York, advocated 
the restoration of the despised tooth- 
pick to the favor it enjoyed when it 
was carried in women’s beauty kits 
and on men’s watch chains, Picking 
the teeth, he said, helps to prevent 
pyorrhea and other disorders of the 
mouth. 
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Farmers’ Prospects 


\merican farmers can look forward 

, an increased demand for their prod- 

ts and a boost in cash income next 
year. 

This prediction, contained in its an- 
nual farm outlook report, was made 
last week by the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Bureau of Agricultural Ec- 
onomics. Chief causes of the increas- 
ed demand, said the report, will be an 

xpected upward trend in (1) indus- 
rial production, chiefly autos, build- 
ing, steel and textiles, and (2) consum- 
ers’ incomes. These gains, with re- 
sulting increase in national purchas- 
ing power, it was forecast, will offset 
a probable decrease in the prices and 
quantity of farm exports. In addition, 

ie Bureau saw “a slight rise in the 
prices of farm products as a whole” 
nd a reduction in “the disparity be- 
tween prices received and prices paid 
by farmers.” 

As a result of these factors, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, an “appreciable in- 

ease” in farm income is expected 
(his year, farm income has been esti- 

ited to be $7,500,000,000—higher than 

1 any year between 1930-35—but 

bout 13 per cent below 1937’s $8,600,- 

1,000. 

i a ereteantimn 


Autos: Forward 


Like a man long bedridden, Amer- 
ican industry today is wiggling its toes 
ind flexing its muscles, feeling once 
more the welcome surge of returning 
ealth, Among many signs of renewed 
economic strength last week, none was 
nore promising than the bustle and 
ptimism which pervaded the mam- 
ioth auto industry as it prepared to 
whisk away the curtain from its 1939 
models, 

DOWN, UP: For auto men, the last 
12 months have been a nightmare. 
triking at the peak of a prosperous 
vear, depression sliced 1937 sales well 
below an expected five million and 
rushed 1938 production to its lowest 
oint since 1933. Since auto-making 
nd its allied industries form a key- 
stone of the American economic arch, 
mploying one out of every seven 
workers, the troubles of auto men 
were the troubles of the whole nation. 

Those troubles experts have been 
ible to trace to four primary sources: 

1) The 1937-38 slump, which grip- 
ped the country just as the new 1938 
cars went on the market. Sliding sales 
in the closing months of last year kept 
1937 production down to 4,808,000. 
rhis year, only some 2% million autos 
ire expected to roll off the assembly 
lines, 

2) Higher prices, placed on 1938 
models as a result of rising costs of 
labor and materials. Although the 
price jumps ranged only from 2.5 to 
6.5 per cent, the simultaneous shrink- 
ing of purchasing power and demand 
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Sloan: “Confident For the First Time .. .” 


made them a factor distinctly de- 
pressing to car sales. 

3) Few improvements in the 1938 
models. Manufacturers, satisfied with 
the results from their 1937 lines and 
unwilling to risk money in expensive 
changes because of unsettled labor 
conditions, soon discovered that many 
car-owners Saw little profit in turning 
in their old machines for models essen- 
tially the same. 

4) Choked stocks on dealers’ floors. 
As a result of declining sales, retailers 
found themselves laden with unsale- 
able cars and refused to take more 
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from the factories. 

Today, the pic- 
ture is different; 
hope is in the air. 
Alfred P. Sloan, 
board President of 
General Motors, 
recently pro- 
nounced himself 
“confident for the 
first time in many 
years.” Henry 
Ford, at a pre- 
view of his new 
models, declared 
happily that “ev- 
erything is on the 
rise.” 

What made the 
motor men happy 
was confident ex- 
pectation on all 
sides that 1939 
would see at least 
four million new autos rolling the 
roads. Since about last July, the out- 
look has been brightening for these 
reasons: 

1) The slump which toppled 1938 
production and sales is apparently on 
the way out. And for the highly sensi- 
tive auto business, good times register 
more quickly than for more phleg- 
matic industries, 

2) In place of the towering inven- 
tories of the year’s first half, an “auto 
famine” was beginning to make itself 
felt. With factories shut down or 
operating at extremely low rates, deal- 
ers were able gradually to dispose of 
their surplus stocks. By the end of 
August, these had been whittled down 
to an average of about four per dealer, 
and today, with the new models about 
to emerge, inventories are lower than 
at any time in recent years. 

3) Lower prices will prevail for the 
1939 cars. Reductions in such vital 
materials as steel and increased manu- 
facturing efficiency have allowed most 
firms to drop their prices somewhere 
around those asked for 1937 models. 
Together with rising national income, 
these reductions are expected to tempt 
many more drivers into trading in 
their old cars than have done so over 
the past year. 

4) The new models, unlike those of 
last year, offer numerous changes and 
improvements. The industry for the 





Typical of the New Models: Chevrolet’s Vacuum Gear-S 





Nash Shows the 1939 Streamlining,“ Catwalk Cooling” Ventilation and Fender Headlights 


last six months has been sinking hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into plant 
expansion and research, the results of 
which are expected to be.too tempting 
for millions of American car-owners 
to resist. 

MODELS: Whether this last hope 
was well founded auto men were ex- 
pecting to learn this week. At New 
York City’s Grand Central Palace, with 
all the fanfare that can be devised, the 
1939 autos will go on parade in the 
Auto Show, which formally opens a 
new year for the industry. 

What the thousands who attend the 
Gotham show and the millions who 
will visit similar displays in some 30 
other cities from now through Decem- 
ber will see will be cars designed for 
beauty, for comfort, for safety and for 
economy. With streamlining still the 
dominant motif in design, many makes 
offer roomier seats and clearer floor 
space for comfort; better vision and 
improved mechanisms for safety; 
tougher paint coverings and more effi- 
cient engine performance for economy. 
Standout cars, with innovations briefly 
noted, will be such as these: 


Buick presents a radiator design 
called “catwalk cooling,”’ which places 
air vents in the lower part of the front 
end, or “catwalk” section of the car. 
This design permits a narrower 
hood, with greater vision for the driv- 
er, and allows more efficient air cool- 
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hift, Overland’s Wider Vision, Plymouth’s “Safety Light’ Speedometer 


_ Pathfinder 


ing of the engine. 

Cadillac, in com- 
mon with many 
other makes, 
stresses improved 
visibility in driv- 
ing and offers a 
windshield with 27 
percent more glass 
surface thanin last 
year’s car. 

Chevrolet offers 
an optional “vac- 
uum shift” with 
the gear lever on 
the steering post 
The vacuum mech- 
anism is said to do 
80 per cent of the 
work of shifting 
gears, allowing the 
operator just 
enough pressure 
to “feel” his way 
through the gear 
mesh. 

Chrysler makes 
a contribution to 
safer driving with an illuminated 
speedometer needle. At speeds up to 
30 miles an hour, the needle shows 
green; between 30 and 50, it glows 
amber; and above 50, it signals a 
warning red. 

DeSoto, as a result of wind-tunnel 
tests, goes in for an airplane design 
which applies aerodynamic principles 
to the body. Four inches wider than 
last year’s model, it boasts an overall 
length of more than 200 inches, 

Dodge stresses ease of driving, giv- 
ing the operator as little as possible 
to do. Engine choke, spark advance, 
carburetor heat control and water sys- 
tem all operate automatically, and an 
over-center spring is said to do up to 
50 per cent of the job when the clutch 
is depressed. 

Ford for the first time makes stand- 
ard on all models hydraulic brakes 
which insure quicker, safer stops and 
will not grab in wet weather. 

Graham, making few changes from 
its strikingly streamlined model of 
last year, introduces a unique mer- 
chandising system. Only one stand- 
ard car is offered, in three body types, 
but for an extra $130 purchasers may 
have this model altered at the factory 
into any one of three other types by 
addition of a supercharger and other 
important mechanisms. 

Hudson borrows from the new 
streamlined railroad trains and trans- 
continental airliners a type of seat 
cushion said to be unique in autos. 
Latex, pure milk of the rubber tree, 
is the basis of the cushion, and in 
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manufacture is whipped into a foam 
of bubbles. Through these, air taken 
in from thousands of pin-point per- 
forations in the surface circulates in 
the cushion while it is in use. These 
“airfoam” eushions are designed to 
lessen fatigue in driving long dis- 
tances. 

Hupmobile brings to the medium 
priced field body designs formerly 
found only in “luxury” models, such 
as the now defunct Cord. Buying 
Cord dies, Hupmobile has applied 
them to four-, six- and eight-cylinder 
models. 

Lincoln-Zephyr makes a new de- 
parture in door design. Metal exten- 
sions on the lower edge of the doors 
cover the narrow running boards 
when the doors are closed. This is 
intended to give the entire side of the 
car a clean, unbroken sweep from 
front to rear and to lessen air- 
resistance. 

With Mercury, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany makes a fifth addition to its 
family. Powered by a 90-horse-power 
V-8 engine, it is expected to fill a gap 
between the standard Ford V-8 and 
the Lincoln-Zephyr, which it resem- 
bles in style. 

Nash, which last year introduced 
air-conditioning to automobiling, this 
year plays variations on the same 
theme with a “weather eye” which 
permits motorists to select the tem- 
perature in their cars as they would 
a radio program, by turning a dial. 
The unit is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing 800 cubic feet of fresh, fil- 
tered air per minute, without drafts 
or dirt. 

Oldsmobile for the first time in- 
vades the six-cylinder field with a 
“Series Sixty” priced at $777 and of- 
fering the “rythmic ride” on coil 
springs and the automatic shift, both 
of which are standard on the larger 
models. 

Overland returns to the auto world 
as a 61-horse-power car claiming econ- 
omy of operation and offering hy- 
draulic brakes. The Willys-Overland 
Company will continue its Willys line 
as the lowest-priced standard sized 
car in America. 

Packard has added a fifth shock 
absorber in the hind end. Connected 
by a steel column with the rear axle, 
it is said to cut down lateral motions 
and side-swaying. 

Plymouth, marketing the largest car 
it has ever built, boasts a 114-inch 
wheelbase and an overall length of 
182 inches. For the first time in the 
low-priced field, the steering-column 
gear shift is made standard. Plym- 
outh also carries the Chrysler “safety 
speedometer,” but uses a bead of 
light instead of an illuminated needle. 

Pontiac is proud of its duplex 
springs. The conventional leaf springs 
are supported by “helper” springs un- 
derneath, which come into play as 
the passenger load is increased. 

Studebaker has an overdrive which 
cuts in at speeds above 35 miles an 
hour, but which can be shifted back 
to conventional gear ratio simply by 
pushing the accelerator all the way to 
the floor. 


These; among hundreds of innova- 
tions, changes and improvements, are 
the things motoring America will see 
in the cavalcade of its 1939 autos. But 
hidden in every piece of tricky mech- 
anism and shining from every bril- 
liantly painted hood will be somethirg 
not so apparent—the devout hope of 


men who work with motors that their 
billion-dollar industry, out of its eco- 
nomic dumps, is once again driving 


forward. 
re 


Briefs : 


G@ When a telephone operator says 
“thank you” instead of repeating the 
number given to her, she is saving her 
company money. At a recent rate 
hearing in Philadelphia, testimony 
showed that briefer responses by op- 
erators were introduced after discov- 
ery that an average saving of one sec- 
ond on eath of the 1,750,000,000 calls 
handled annually by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania saved 
the concern $175,000. 

@ Farm cooperatives in the United 
States did a total business last year of 
$2,400,000,000—an increase of 14 per 
cent over 1936—the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration reported last week. One 
hundred and forty-eight new agricul- 
tural co-ops brought the total in this 
country to 10,900, with a membership 
of about 3,400,000. In 1937, these in- 
stitutions marketed farm produce 
worth $1,960,000,000 and bought goods 
valued at $440,000,000, increases re- 
spectively of 10 and 23 per cent over 
the year before. 
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For Hard Coughing 


(due to colds) 
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Soothes and Relieves 

















No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 
It's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcar asa Mc Ness 
**Store on Wheels.*’ 
Farmers are buying everything they Use Your 
can from McNess men. Attractive . 
businese-getting prizes, also money- CAR 
saving deals to customers make selling . 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This Bie Tits 
business is depression-proof. 

We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, no ex- 
perience to start and we supply cap- 
ital to help you get started quick. You start making 


money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—telis all—no obligation, (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO., 708 Adams St., Freeport, if. 


Master a trade, Let us train you to be an eqpert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


Your 


PAY 





$300 in Cash 


for Best 26 Names 
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ae, 


For Four Months — Extra Promptness Prize 


Here is an unusual offer—an offer on which you have an equal o 

rize and receive a $50.00 check regularly each month for the frst four mon 
er. on to the readers of this magaz 

ze for their efforts. There are a lot 
een, Kansas Pride, Golden Loaf, and others. We want a new 


o get a new name for flour, we are pa 
selecting a new name and winning a cash 
being used now, such as Harvest 


$50 Check Each Month 


rtunity to win a big cash 
of 1939. In order 

rtunity of 
good names 


ine the o; 


name, and for the 26 best names selected by the judges we will award $300.00 in cash prizes, 
plus a $50.00 check each month for the first four months of 1939 as a Promptness Prize. 


Write your name for this flour on a penny post card or a sheet of paper, 


your own 


name 
and address and mail within three days from the time you read this announcement. It always 
pays to be prompt! Your name for this four must be mailed before December 20, 1938. 


26 Cash Prizes Totaling $300.00 


If the name you send in is selected by the judges as First Prize Winner, you will receive $100.00 


In cash, and as an Extra Prize for ty po ony you will receive a check for 
rize will be $50.00; Third Prize, $ 
rizes of $5.00 each. The 26 prizes are in addition to the Extra Prize o 


for the first four months of 1939. Second 
$15.00; and twenty-two 


$50.00 a month which is offered to the First Prize winner for promptness in sending 


.00 each month 
.00; Fourth — 


in the 


winning name. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in the event of a tie. Right now you may be 


thinkin 


of just the name we are looking for—the name that will win First Prize. 


The -00 check will be mailed each month to the first ey winner for the first four months 


of 1939. Do not delay sending in your flour name. Think o 


the many names that are now being 


used and suggest a new name for flour—one that you feel will appeal to the housewife. The ag 
you send may be of one, two, or three words, separate or combined. Send only one flour name, t 
costs nothing, and you may win one of the 26 cash prizes. Mail your flour name to 


FLOUR CLUB, 207 Capper Building, TOPEKA, KANSAS 

























EDITORIAL 





There, There, America 


What was bound to happen ever 
since the day Mr Marconi first placed 
in man’s hands a little box that could 
send voices and music through the air 
at last happened in the United States 
last week. A radio drama depicting 
an entirely imaginary landing of men 
from Mars on a spot not too far from 
Mayor Frank Hague’s bailiwick was 
taken for gospel truth by apparently 
no inconsiderable portion of the na- 
tional population. The result tran- 
scended anything that could have been 
imagined by Mr. H. G. Wells, author 
of the fantasy; Mr. Orson Welles, pro- 
ducer of the play; or the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, over whose net- 
work the program went. 

Men and women prayed on street 
corners; normally unexcitable citizens 
applied for gas masks; in several states 
there was talk of calling out the Na- 
tional Guard; would-be patriots offer- 
ed to supply food for the “refugees”; 
reports circulated that the Marines at 
Quantico, Va., joined in prayers that 
they would not be called to war against 
the “invaders.” In short, there was in 
evidence one of the most phenomenal 
examples of mass hysteria in the na- 
tion’s history. 

Whether the wild fears of radio lis- 
teners were called for is beside the 
point. The fact remains that the 
manner of presenting the fantasy gave 
rise to such fears, even though it 
would seem that listeners must have 
attended with but half an ear. They 
did not comprehend the announce- 
ments that the program was a drama- 
tization or catch the point that the 
“news broadcasts” were from the “In- 
tercontinental News Bureau” instead 
of the familiar Press-Radio Bureau or 
Trans-Radio Press. 

The program may have been too 
subtle in its realism. One would have 
thought this country to be sufficiently 
conditioned against terror from an- 
other planet by such radio productions 
as those that feature Buck Rogers and 
his gang of interplanetary mobsters. 
But: this seems to be not the case. 
America was ripe for a near-panic and 
“The War of the Worlds” provided it. 

Of course, the problem is solved for 
the present. America has turned on 
the light in the dark room, poked un- 
der the bed and found no one there. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion may be expected to make some 
sort of ruling warning against future 
broadcasts of this nature. Peace and 
a reasonable calm will return to those 
sections of the country which thought 
they saw Armageddon at hand. 

Everything is settled, then—every- 
thing, that is, except for the day when 
an announcer will break in on a pro- 
gram of dance music to relate a flash 
from one of the radio news bureaus. 
And the announcer will go on to tell 





of the arrival of a band of Martians. 
And Americans will start nervously, 
then relax while they recall the day 
in 1938 when CBS cried “Wolf!” And 
Americans will settle back, smile to 
themselves and never notice an over- 
sized head with horns and an inde- 
scribable face is creeping over their 
windowsills, coming closer ... and 
closer ...and closer... 


An Ounce of uscatine 


That preparedness talk is heard 
more now than in many years is a 
good deal less astonishing than the fact 
that there is practically no public out- 
cry against spending money on arma- 
ments and military preparations. The 
reason lies in the immediate past. 
Whatever one’s views on the right or 
wrong of the Munich pact, on the fu- 
ture intentions of European nations 
for peace or war, the United States 
seemingly has taken to heart events 
of the past few months. 

Europe’s war scare almost proved to 
be more than a scare: America felt 
the shock across three thousand miles 
of ocean. In this country never a 
comment was made on the developing 
crisis but one thought, spoken or un- 
spoken, accompanied it—will the Unit- 
ed States be drawn in? Happily, the 
question never required an answer. 
But the hope of America remains that 
should war break out, there will still 
be three thousand miles of ocean sep- 
arating Americans from the conflict. 

For what, then, are the prepara- 
tions? For what are the projected 
increases in the defense budget, the 
emphasis on greater naval construc- 
tion and expansion of utility facilities 
to insure unlimited power in event of 
war? In his most recent address on 
the subject, to the public forum of the 
New York Herald Tribune, President 
Roosevelt had this to say: 


There can be no peace if economic 
resources that ought to be devoted to 
social and economic reconstruction are 
to be diverted to an intensified com- 
petition in armaments which will 
merely heighten the suspicions and 
fears and threaten the economic pros- 
perity of each and every nation. 

.. + But, until there is general aban- 
donment of weapons capable of ag- 
gression, ordinary rules of national 
prudence and common sense require 
that we be prepared. 

..- For while we refuse to accept as 
a permanent necessity the idea of 
force, and reject it as an ideal of 
life, we must be prepared to meet 
with success any application of force 
against us. 


This, then, is the American view and 
the American way as outlined by the 
President of the United States. It is 
the gospel of one who would dwell in 
peace but who is uncertain of his 
neighbor’s intentions. 

Those who are opposed to prepared- 





ness as a national policy hold that 
money is better spent for education 
and cure of disease than for non-pro- 
ductive battleships and guns. They 
also hold that presence of arms leads 
to use of arms, that it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to avenge a 
fancied insult when the means of pun- 
ishment lie close at hand. 

That money can be put to better 
uses than instruments of destruction is 
a truism; that preparedness breeds 
pugnacity is an argument sometimes 
defensible, sometimes not. But what- 
ever the arguments opposed, the Unit- 
ed States seems committed to the 
policy that the ounce of prevention is 
better than the pound of cure. All the 
signs point in this direction and a 
softly-stepping Administration has not 
heard the public voice raised in out- 
cry against the move. 

Perhaps there will be no outcry, 
perhaps there should be none, If 
this country believes in the doctrine 
of the ounce of prevention, well and 
good. But it might be well to dilute 
the prescription thoroughly—with a 
hundredweight of prudence and a ton 
of common sense. 


gq 
Dies To Date 


If one American citizen were to stop 
another American citizen and ask: 
“Just what do you now know about 
un-American activities in this country 
that you did not know ‘before Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies began his in- 
quiry?” the answer would indeed be a 
difficult one. Dies has made charges, 
his witnesses have made sweeping ac- 
cusations. But charges and accusa- 
tions, which are immediately shown 
to be without foundation, can scarcely 
be called contributions either to re- 
sponsible government or to public 
knowledge. 

Since Dies’ inquiry got underway in 
August, many, headlines have been 
made and few facts have sfood up. 
Too many rather ridiculous pictures 
appearing in the public mind have 
obliterated whatever value might have 
come of his investigation. There are 
such pictures as these: Of Dies sput- 
tering “It’s un-American” when told 
that the Democratic National Commit- 
tee had arranged for a Washington 
newspaperman to be given radio time 
to rebut Dies’ own radio remarks; of 
Dies muttering regularly of Commu- 
nists in the Cabinet, in governors’ 
chairs, in positions of esteem and 
prominence throughout the land. 

It all goes back to something we 
said several weeks ago: that any state- 
ments coming from an inquiry based 
on a preconceived bias instead of on 
an attempt to examine a situation im- 
partially should be taken with several 
grains of salt. When a responsible 
member of Congress utilizes labor 
spies, axe-grinders and plain cranks to 
try to bolster his own conceptions of 
alien influences at work in the United 
States, it would seem that a still 
stronger seasoning is needed to make 
such testimony and such an investi- 
gation palatable. 
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Nov. 12, 1938 


CAPITAL CHAT 


VERY weekday morning, as alarm 

clocks give tongue, as song rises 
offkey from shower curtains and traffic 
jams at downtown intersections— 
Washington turns on the_radio. To 
Senators and stenographers, to swank 
apartments and _ loudly-wallpapered 
boarding-house bedrooms, the radio 
announcer bears his reveille: “Good 
morning, it is 21 minutes after seven 
.,.. Patty Ann Blank is three years 
old today .. . Would you like a used 
car? a paperweight? a Venetian blind? 
No money down and only a small 
monthly payment .. .” 

siggest factor in the economic life 
of the nation’s capital is the semi- 
monthly government pay check. To 
keep as much of that pay check as 
possible in Washington is the job of 
the morning radio program. The 
three gentlemen who peddle _ the 
morning advertising — sugar-coated 
with phonograph music—to a yawning 
public, are Gordon Hittenmark of 
WRC, Art Brown of WOL, and Arthur 
Godfrey of WJSV; and the greatest of 
these is Godfrey. 

Godfrey might justifiably call him- 
self “the man who wakes up the Unit- 
ed States government.” Local surveys 
show that he consistently has the ear 
of 45 to 50 per cent of the radio audi- 
ence whenever he is on the air. His 
dulcet baritone, half-sentimental, half- 
jocular; his habit of singing with the 
phonograph when the mood strikes 
him; and his disregard for the dignity 
of advertisers have made his bedside 
manner the capital’s favorite. 

For the fact that he is always cheer- 
ful at 7 a. m., Godfrey has two expla- 
nations: (1) he drives to the studio 
every sunrise from his Virginia farm 
19 miles away, leaves the car windows 
open, and bellows vocal exercises, to 
the faint astonishment of attentive 
cows; (2) he is “naturally one of those 
half-witted guys who never lets any- 
thing bother him.” 

Big, red-haired, happy-go-lucky, 
Godfrey at 35 claims to earn a mini- 
mum of $35,000 a year. Once he made 
$10,000 a week selling cemetery lots, 
but tried one day to sell a lot to a 
vaudeville actor and ended by sinking 
his entire savings in his client’s vaude- 
ville act—which flopped. Once he 
tried to sell typewriters, managed to 
sell one to the late financier Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, but never sold another. 

Having dug coal, washed dishes in 
restaurants, driven a Yellow Cab in 
Chicago (after having been in the city 
two days), led orchestras, written ad- 
vertising copy and composed lullabies 
for a living, Godfrey had a personal 
interest in a new Sunday program he 
put on the air last week. On it, he 
will interview anonymous young peo- 
ple about their prospective life work, 
then have a psychologist analyze the 
answers. “It will give the kids vo- 
cational guidance,” says 
“Lord knows I could have used some.” 
What makes Godfrey unique is his 











Godfrey: 





Hayes Photo 
Godfrey “Wakes Up” the U.S.Geovernment 


method of joshing advertisers. This 
technique, similar to the one adopted 
later by Jack Benny and used today 
by most radio comedians, began hum- 
bly enough one day when Godfrey 
had to read a piece of copy extolling 
“filmy, alluring underthings for mi- 
lady.” He read it straight through, ut- 
tered a long low whistling sound, and 
remarked: “Boy, is my face red!” Next 
day the lingerie shop called up to re- 
port that 126 women had stormed into 
the shop before noon asking for “the 
kind of underwear that made God- 
frey’s face red.” 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


@ You can, if you buy it from ALLSTATE, 

We try to select our risks carefully .... our 
policyholders are clean, careful drivers .... the 
kind entitled to quick, friendly service. If you 
have anaccident you will appreciate prompt set- 
tlement .::. and you will get itfrom ALLSTATE, 
under the terms and conditions of your policy. 

First cost on an ALLSTATE policy islow.... 
ontop of that, easy time payments if you choose. 

Buy from a strong, established company that 
you've been accustomed to do business with, 


ALLSTATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED BY SEARS-ROEBUCK 


TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY, ' Home offi ue vit 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iilinois 


Please send me rotes and information regarding Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 





(MAA) 

Name — 
Residence 
Address_ aemsinupabepeetennecisningstiniiieae 
= State 
Make of Type of 
_ 

Yeor of 
Model CO —O———— 


Nome, number or series 


My Present Insuronce Expires. =~ EEE 


Participating policies written at standard rates in New York, 
New Hampshire, Virginia, Okiachoma and Texas 



















OWN A ROYAL 


“| do more work 
with my ROYAL” 


“Now—my home-work 
is always neat and 
business-like. I turn it 
out lots faster, too.” 


PORTABLE ON 

















“We're glad we picked 
a Royal...” « 
“A real friend! Hand- 
some, sturdy and con- 
venient—it’s a real help 
to every one of us!” 










“Our Royalis smooth 
and steady! Grand to 
use and it certainly 
does grand work!” 


Only a Few Cents a Day 









FREE! 
Royal’s Instant Typ- 


ing Chart, shows you 
how to type RIGHT. 

INCLUDED with 
every Royal Portable 
at no extra cost—a 
handsome, all-weath- 
er Carrying Case. 









your Own ter: 
day! Mail coupon today for up-to-minute facts! 


So renner 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept.C-594, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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FREE HOME TRIAL 


for Every Member of the FAMILY! 


Without risking a penny—prove 
that a Royal will help the family’s 
students write easier, faster—help 
them with their school-work,make 
it more interesting! Prove that it 
will help Dad to set down his 
ideas and reports legibly, impres- 
sively—so they mean something to 
his Boss... help Mother take care 
of her correspondence. 


READ WHAT ROYAL 


GIVES YOU! Standard, full-sized key- 
board, Easy, effortless action, Touch 
Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Genuine 
Dust Protection, Automatic Paper Lock, 
Touch-set Tab- 
ulator and 
many other of- . A 
fice typewriter 
features. 


Tested, 
proved, 


guaran- 
teed! 










SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on 


or only a few cents a 


Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents @ day—a latest model 
Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. 

(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then make it help pay! 
Write Make and Serial No. on coupon margin for full trade-in value.) 
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PRESENTING 


Martin Dies 


Last August, big, blond Rep. Martin 
Dies of Texas began to make big head- 
lines by launching an alien “ism” 
inquiry to smoke out Communists, 
Fascists and Nazis in the United States. 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 3). Since then, 
his special 7-man House Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities 
has been the center of a mounting 
storm of protest.t For virtually every 
accusation by one of his witnesses— 
mostly volunteers—there has been a 
sharp denial. Meanwhile, liberal week- 
lies have charged that the investiga- 
tion is a “vicious fraud” undertaken 
for “personal publicity.” 

To these outcries, the drawling, 
swaggering Dies has paid little atten- 
tion. But last fortnight came a blast 
too important to ignore. At one hear- 
ing, Dies had permitted a witness to 
accuse Democratic Gov. Frank Murphy 
of Michigan, who is running for re- 
election, of “treasonable activities” 
during the 1937 sit-down strikes. An- 
gered at this attack on his friend, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt himself cracked down 
on Dies. To emphasize his antag- 
onism, the President three days later 
told reporters to ask their colleagues 
covering the Dies hearings what they 
thought of it. 

What one such reporter thought was 
made plain last week. Writing in the 
Republican Washington Post, he de- 
scribed the hearings thus: 





Witness after witness has been ex- 
posed as a former labor spy ... Oth- 
ers have, been spite witnesses, anx- 
ious to “get” somebody .. . Witness 
after witness has made most violent 
and sweeping assertions, entirely un- 
supported by facts ... Most impor- 
tant, in summing up the hearings so 
far, is the little realized fact that no 
clear picture of the presence or ab- 
sence of Communism in this country 
has been presented. 


A member of the Christian (Dis- 
ciples) Church, Dies was born in 
Colorado, Tex., on Nov. 5, 1901. He 
inherited his desire to become a Con- 
gressman from his father, who repre- 
sented the second Texas congressional 
district during Wilson’s Administra- 
tion. To prepare himself for Con- 
gress, young Dies studied law and 
served as his father’s secretary. After 
attending the University of Texas, he 
got his LL.B. degree from National 
University in Washington. At 19, he 
was admitted to the bar. In 1920, as 
he began law practice at Marshall, 
Tex., he married Miss Myrtle McAdams 
of Greenville, Tex. Dies gained local 
prominence for opposing the Ku Klux 
Klan. The Klan burned him in effigy. 

In 1930, at 29, Dies was elected to 

+ Besides Dies, Democratic members of the com- 
mittee are Representatives Dempsey of New Mexico, 
Healey of Massachusetts, Starnes of Alabama and 
Mosier of Ohio. The Republicans are Representatives 
Thomas of New Jersey and Mason of Illinois. With 

other five seldom attending hearings, Dies and 


er have dominated the committee’s conduct. 
Dempsey and Healey have rebelled egptne, Dies, urging 
s be a ons. 


that pearing postponed until after the electi 
Dies has refused. 
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One Blast Dies Could Not Ignore 


the House for the first time and for a 
while was the youngest man init. He 
soon was making political capital out 
of his hatred for aliens, Expounding 
the slogan “America for Americans,” 
for several years he sponsored bills to 
ban all immigration and to deport sev- 
eral million aliens already here; His 
argument was that immigration was 
responsible for unemployment. This 
dislike for foreigners has led Dies into 
frequent attacks on Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, whose handling of 
immigration and deportation he finds 
atrociously lenient. For months he 
has been demanding that she immedi- 
ately ship C. I. O. Director Harry 
Bridges, west coast labor leader, back 
to Australia. Last summer, she told 
Dies in effect to mind his own business. 

With the advent of the New Deal, 
Dies rose rapidly. A conservative 
Democrat and friend of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, he became a member of 
the powerful House Rules Committee. 
There he voted against bringing the 
Administration’s Wage-Hour Bill out 
for a vote. Since then, New Dealers 
generally have considered him a men- 
ace to social legislafion. In addi- 
tion, he is the self-appointed pres- 
ident of the “Demagogue’s Club,” a 
group of conservative rural Demo- 
cratic Congressmen who heckle left- 
wing New Dealers in the House cloak- 
rooms. Dies is reported to have said 
he could out-demagogue anyone in 
elective office. 

Nevertheless, Dies has not been a 
consistent opponent of the President. 
He backed him in his fight for reor- 
ganization of the executive depart- 
ments and exceeded him in his opposi- 
tion to the Supreme Court by introduc- 
ing a bill to let a two-thirds vote of 
Congress overrule a decision of the 
Court declaring an act of Congress un- 
constitutional. 

Last week, despite the storm of 
criticism brewing about his head, Dies 
was preparing to go ahead with his 
investigation by hearing witnesses tell 
about Communist influence in Ohio in- 
dustrial plants. He was determined, 
he said, to preserve “the fundamental 
principles of Americanism.” 





Pathfinder 


SCHOOLS 


y .*- 
Dayton’s Deficit 

Two weeks ago the doors of 73 pub- 
lic schools in Dayton, O., were order- 
ed closed in the faces of 34,000 stu- 
dents and 1,300 school employees. Last 
week, however, after a legal tangle, it 
seemed the doors would reopen. 

Reason for the closing order, issued 
by the Board of Education of the city 
of 200,000 was an empty treasury and 
a mounting debt. Since 1930, the 
Board has been operating in the red; 
school income—coming chiefly from 
county real estate and state “nuisance” 
taxes—has fallen below expenditures 
by $500,000 yearly. As a result, the 
Board has borrowed heavily to keep 
the schools open. In the past 6 years, 
it has accumulated a postponed debt 
of $1,537,000, costing $50,000 in inter- 
est annually. Two weeks ago the Board 
announced that it could no longer “en- 
cumber the future” by borrowing. 
Consequently, students and teachers 
prepared for an indefinite vacation. 

The next day, however, this step 
was suddenly challenged. Richard 
Withrow, the only Board member who 
voted against the closing, obtained a 
temporary injunction from the Com- 
mon Pleas court ordering the Board 
to reopen the schools. 

Nevertheless, they were still closed 
early last week—five members of the 
Board refused to obey the court’s or- 
der and were threatened with con- 
tempt proceedings. But as the week 
ended, resumption of classes seemed 
likely. A mass meeting of teachers 
was called to reach an agreement on 
the reopening. They were expected 
to accept a proposal that they work 
without pay until a quarterly payment 
of $240,000 from the state school fund 
was received on Dec. 3. Meanwhile, 
chief hope of Dayton’s schoolmen for 
the future was that a 2-mill levy, to 
bring in $500,000 yearly for school op- 
erating funds, would be approved by 
Dayton’s voters at the Nov, 8 election. 


Oro 


Briefs 


q Two months ago parents accused 
Miss Olive F, Jordan, a first-grade 
teacher in Wenonah, N, J., of telling 
their children horror tales in class and 
sought her dismissal (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 24). One of her stories, they told 
the Board of Education, related in gory 
fashion how a boy had murdered his 
mother with a butcher knife. Last 
fortnight, after finding her guilty, the 
Board fired Miss Jordan, 

@ Seventeen men teachers at Saugus 
High School, Saugus, Mass., refused 
recently to sell and take tickets at the 
school’s football games because they 
were tired of collaring citizens who 
walked in without paying the admis- 
sion price. Ordered by the School 
Board to sell or quit, they decided to 
sell but warned: “We’ll have no more 
arguments with righteous taxpayers. 
They can walk right in .,. .” 
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“Reverse” Plate Passing 

The story of the boy who said “no 
thank you” when the collection plate 
was passed to him in church is an old 
favorite among clerics, Last week, 
the Rev. Grant Robinson turned the 
chestnut into an experiment in eccle- 
siastical finance. 

As the plate circulated among 100 
worshipers in the First Methodist 
Church of Walton, N. Y., each member 
of the congregation took $1 from it 
instead of making a contribution. Each 
person is to invest the dollar in some 
profitable enterprise and, after six 
weeks, return capital plus profit to 
the church, 


Adventist Council 


In the popular mind, Seventh-Day 
Adventists are marked chiefly by their 
belief that the Sabbath described in 
the Fourth Commandment as the day 
of God is really Saturday and not 
Sunday. Those who looked last week 
at the record of the church’s biennial 
Autumn Council at Battle Creek, Mich., 
however, would have found a good 
deal more than this; they would have 
found evidence of a highly organized 
and growing faith. 

Seventh-Day Adventism was born in 
New England about 1844 after a split 
among American Adventists over the 
question of the Sabbath and was for- 
mally organized in 1863. Today the 
faith boasts 161,271 believers in North 
America and 438,139 throughout the 
world. In addition to their celebra- 
tion of Saturday as the “Lord’s Day,” 
they hold that signs of the times indi- 
cate an imminent second coming of 
Christ, although no definite date is set 
for His return. Most Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists are also vegetarians (though 
this is not a principle of the faith) on 
the theory that flesh-eating tends to 
breed disease. 

The Autumn Council at Battle Creek 
last fortnight was the denomination’s 
legislative session, and as such yielded 
revealing information on its business- 
like organization. For its ambitious 
program of “proclaiming the gospel to 
all the known world in this genera- 
tion,” the church does missionary 
work in 383 countries and _ island 
groups and preaches its doctrines in no 
less than 710 languages and dialects. 
On the theory that the ills of the flesh 
as well as the spirit are proper sub- 
jects for missionary healing, Seventh- 
Day Adventists operate in different 
parts of the world 165 sanitariums 
and hospitals, employing 1,070 physi- 
cians and nearly 5,000 nurses. 

Maintenance of this extensive serv- 
icé requires an outlay of more than 
six million dollars a year. The Coun- 
cil appropriated for mission work 
next year $4,544,000. Nearly all of 
this money comes from church mem- 
bers in North America, who, in addi- 
tion to contributing something like 
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seven million dollars annually to sup- 
port their own churches, are asked to 
give 40 cents a week apiece to the for- 
eign budget. Such contributions have 
built up an ecclesiastical plant, includ- 
ing over 8,000 churches, worth more 
than $60,000,000. The present world 
staff of the church, including pastors 
and lay workers, exceeds 26,500. 





‘Penal Hitching Post” 


Modern atlases do not mark the town 
of Disney, Okla. Like many another 
community in the southwest, Disney 
is a boom town, which sprang up al- 
most overnight with the construction 
of the Grand River Dam. 

So rapid was its growth, Disney is 
still raising funds for streets, side- 
walks and schools and has been unable 
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This Oklahoma “Jail” Caused Trouble 


to build a jail. Last week, this munici- 
pal Jack was involving the town in an 
unpleasant controversy. In lieu of a 
prison, lawbreakers were tethered to 
a stout tree in the middle of town, a 
chain and padlock binding their hands. 

Reports of this odd method of in- 
carceration reached the ears of Mrs. 
Mabel Bassett, Oklahoma’s Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections, 
when the arboreal “jail” was employed 
to restrain a woman drunk. 

“She didn’t like it, and I don’t blame 
her,” observed Mrs. Bassett, writing 
Disney authorities that the practice 
must cease, 

Considerably upset by the reflections 
sast on the community he founded, 
chairman of the town council D. C. 
Armstrong explained that a conven- 
tional prison was the next item on the 
public works schedule. Moreover, he 
added, the tree was not used as a jail 
at all, but served merely as a con- 
venient “penal hitching post” until 
prisoners could be transferred to the 
regular jail at nearby Pryor: 



















You Cough... 
WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
Congestion results and the 
— glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 

This stieky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


Pertussin stimulates the glands in your throat and 
windpipe to pour out their natural moisture. 
Then that sticky, ierieasing phlegm is loosened, and 
easily ‘‘raised" and expelled. 

3 Your throat is soothed and your cou h relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin ‘*Moist-Throat'’ Method 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 





The World’s 


GOLDEN 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


Most Famous Singer 


We train them to sing. They are taught te imitate ba d flute, 


violin and chimes--and to actually out-sing and ou’ 
trill the greatest operatic stars. 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, wc. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMAZING FORECAST 





Dhings to Come 


A NEW WORLD BY 1944 
One of the Most interesting books 
ever published predicting a possible 
future system of economics and 
living conditions in the United 
States. A book that will make every norma] man 

and woman THINK. Paves the way to a better under- 
standing of the economic philosophy of Edward Bel- 
lamy, author of “‘Looking Backard’’ and “Equality.” 
THE PEERAGE PRESS, P. 0. BOX 373, 

CHICAGO, ILL., DEPT. F 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
~ OWN CLUB 


Four for orbne Year? Le 60 


Any 3 in Addition to PATHFINDER 
—American Fruit Grower —Home Friend 
—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 

Journal a —_, : ne 
—Breeder’s Gazette — orn Wer 

, —Mother’s Home Life 

—Capper's Farmer —Nat’l. Live Steck 











—Cloverleaf American Producer 
Review —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Country Home —Poultry Magazine 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Rhode Island Red 
Magazine Journal 


—Suecessful Farming 
—Good Stories —Woman’'s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Magazines MUST all go to one address. No one or 
substitution permitted. Check magazines wan and 
send this advertisement with remittance to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—Farm Journal 





















































































































ASTHMA 


Dont Gasp for Breath 


(Pysathces, 


Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattie, Wash. 


STOMACH DISCOMFORT 


It is one of the signs to look for when you are 
suspicious of the presence of large round worms. 
Restlessness, poor appetite, broken sleep, cross- 
mess are other signs. Adults and children are 
commonly infected by flies, dogs, uncooked 
vegetables, fruit, contaminated water, dirt, etc. 


Use Jayne's Vermifuge to expel large round worms. Mild, mint 
flavored, Does not upset digestion, No fasting. Get a bottle 
today. All druggists. Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


“Serving you since 1830" 
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POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
tely. Use cnywhese ts bed, office. 
‘ou music, 

ND NO MONEY! ‘bay postman 


etc. SE 
LEADER, 1 oth si., Dept. 2525, Chicago. i 
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ttractive proposi 


The best. of reading for the whole family—man, 


woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
Magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
‘or $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
+Magazines you choose. 
American Boy, 8 mos, —Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower,—Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
American Poultry Jnl. —Parent’s Magazine, 


yrs. mos, 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
-—-Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
Love & Romance,i yr. —True Romances, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
EE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


— — —MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY— — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me PATH- 
PINDER and the magazines checked above. 
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WOMEN IN 


Railroad Executive 


Sixteen years ago, when asked her 
recipe for feminine success in the 
business world, Edith Jarvis Alden 
quickly replied, “Use your head.” Since 
then, she has apparently followed her 
own advice, for last week in Chicago 
she sat in a new office with her name 
on the door and received congratula- 
tions as the first woman ever elected 
to a high railway executive position 
in America. 

Directors who named her secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. said 
they were simply recognizing merit. 

When she gave her nugget of busi- 
ness advice in 1922, Mrs. Alden had 
just been made assistant secretary of 
“the Burlington,” with which she had 
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Mrs. Alden Followed Her Own Advice 


been more or less connected all her 
life. She was born and grew up in 
Burlington, Iowa, formerly headquaf- 
ters of the pioneer line. Her father, 
Harry E. Jarvis, had been with the 
road for 40 years when his daughter 
took over his duties as assistant secre- 
tary shortly before his death. 

Mrs, Alden joined the Burlington in 
1918. Until then, she had had no busi- 
ness experience and only a high school 
education because she had chosen to 
stay at home with her father instead 
of going to college. 

From the time she entered the Bur- 
lington offices, she was a self-made 
woman, By teaching herself typing 
at home, and learning short-hand at 
night school, she was able to make a 
place for herself. She learned corpo- 
ration law and other legal aspects of 
the railroad business “on the job.” 

Today, at 54, Mrs. Alden is gray- 
haired, but slender and full of life. 
In addition to her rail job, she is presi- 
dent of the Chicago Altrusa Club, old- 





THE NEWS 


est national organization of business 
and professional women in the Unit- 
ed States, and is a member of the 
Chicago Alliance of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 
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ANSWERING SEWING PROBLEMS 


4961—Pretty little garments for indoors and out, 
this “Annie Laurie’’ Doll Wardrobe, consists of a 
Scotch bolero frock and matching Highland cap, a 
dirndl dress, a nightgown and a lingerie set of slip 
. Designed for 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inch 
dolls. For individual yardages see pattern. 


653—Artist and home-maker alike are fond of the 
smock that’s comfortable and protective, yet as dressy 
as a dress. This new style sponsors the neatest and 
most flattering of yoke treatments, as well as roomy 
pockets. Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 42. A 16 
requires 3%, yards 36 inch fabric. 

9772—A favorite with all women who are “up” in 
their fashion news, the ‘‘Bow’’ Dress with bishop 
sleeves, softly gathered bodice and slim yet graceful 
skirt! This version is lovely in satin or a new 
novelty synthetic. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 re- 
quires 47% yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
25e. Address Pattern 


pes together, ‘ Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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RED CROSS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


and clothing to the destitute in their 
territories. 

Most important non-disaster func- 
tion of the Red Cross, however, is to 
aid service and ex-service men and 
their families—a duty laid upon the 
society by its Congressional charter. 
On behalf of veterans, the Red Cross 


handles pension and compensation 
claims. While claims are being ad- 
iusted, whatever financial difficulties 


may arise are handled by the society. 
lhe Red Cross maintains a nursing 
staff in government hospitals to visit 
and comfort the sick. In many cases, 
the society pays for entertainment of 
hospitalized soldiers. 

CRITICISM: Despite its eminently 
public character and its close super- 
vision by the government, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has been attacked as 
a hoax and a private racket. 

In an article for the American Mer- 

ury four years ago, John L. Spivak 
presented three common charges. 
They were these: (1) that the Red 
Cross, in spite of its promise of inter- 
national aid, was not neutral in the 
last American war and will not be in 
the next one; (2) that the Red Cross 
spends too much on administration 
and too little on relief; (3) that the 
Red Cross is being used as an instru- 
nent of private gain by bankers as- 


sociated with J. P. Morgan and 
Company. 
The facts were different. The Red 


Cross was not neutral in the last war 
because the Central Powers would not 
accept its help for their wounded. 
The Red Cross is not neutral in the 
Chinese war because Japan’s Red 
Cross society declares that it does not 
need help in caring for its own. 
The Red Cross will not be neutral 
in other wars where similar circum- 
stances arise, 

Spivak’s use of the term “adminis- 
tration” was misleading. Under it, he 
included all the “lull” activities of the 
Red Cross—activities which the or- 
ganization admits have equal import- 
ance with disaster work, although they 
are not stressed as strongly in years 
of great calamities. 

Henry P, Davison, a Morgan part- 
ner, resigned his private position to 
become head of the Red Cross War 
Council from 1917 to 1919. Morgan 
partners themselves contributed 
£1,000,000 to Red Cross funds. 

Several executives of Morgan-con- 
trolled banks are among the 65 mem- 
bers of the society’s Board of Incor- 
porators, a_ self-perpetuating group 
which elects six members of the Cen- 
tral Committee. But if any favored 
clique is making a personal profit from 
the Red Cross, the government repre- 
sentatives on the society’s Central 
Committee have yet to hear of it. 
Under their watchful eyes, the Red 
Cross continues to pursue its humane 
ends, to alleviate suffering in war 
and peace. 

INTERNATIONAL IDEA: In vary- 
ing degrees, the activities and aims of 





the American Red Cross are duplicated 
in nearly every country of the world. 

Today, there are 61 national Red 
Cross organizations, with a combined 
senior and junior membership of more 
than 40,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. Each of the organizations in 
Egypt, Turkey and four of the Soviet 
republics is known as the Red Cres- 
cent. In Iran (Persia), the society is 
the Red Lion and Sun. In China, it 
is the Red Swastika. All are dedicat- 
ed to an idea which once burned in 
the brain of a wealthy young Swiss 
named Henri Dunant. 

When Dunant was 31, war broke 
out between Austria and Piedmont— 
the state which finally became Italy. 
The year was 1859. While the French 
armies of Napoleon III were lending 
aid to the Piedmontese, Dunant came 
to the theater of war to interest the 
Emperor in a book he had written 
about him. 

Dunant did not see the Emperor. 
But at Solferino, he watched 150,000 
French and Italians fight 170,000 Aus- 





American Red Cross 
The Original Idea Was Henri Dunant’s 


trians in one of the bloodiest battles 
of the century. Horrified by the in- 
difference of both armies toward their 
wounded, Dunant stayed to help care 
for the injured. In a letter, he wrote: 
“Every 15 minutes for three days, I 
have seen a human being die in un- 
imaginable agonies. A glass of water, 
a cigar, a friendly smile—and they be- 
came changed natures who suffer the 
hour of death bravely.” 

In 1862, Dunant published a power- 
fully written book—Recollections of 
Solferino. It became a sensation over- 
night. Kings, queens and statesmen 
read its recommendation: “A congress 
must be held to lay down an inter- 
national, stipulated and sacred prin- 
ciple, which, once accepted and rati- 
fied, can serve as the basis for the 
leagues of relief of the wounded in the 
different countries of Europe.” 

A preliminary conference was held 
at Geneva in 1863. A year later, an- 
other meeting took place at Geneva, 
and the representatives of 12 nations 
signed a treaty which agreed to 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the-name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv. nt. (Adv.) 


Everybody needs. food. Our ° 

unique plan gives you op- a ae 
portunity for amazing prof- 
its. Both men and women 
wanted at once. Make up to 
$14.00 in a day. New Ford 
Tudor Sedan as a bonus in 
addition to your cash earn- 
ings. No experience or pre- 
vious training required. 250 
famous ZANOL products 
—all fast sellers— 
Tea, Coffee, Foods, 
Cleaners — 
other things needed 
daily in the home. 
Big orders. Liber- 
al credit plan. Fine 
cash earnings all 
year ‘round. Write 
quick for free facts. 


ZANOL PRODUCTS CO., 6618 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 0. 


FARM RELIEF! 
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Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 
discomfort of Head Colds and Bronchial 
irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it for 
over 560 years. Best insurance against a 
—_ of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO today 
get your quick pain relief . , 
NEW yorRK 
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NATIONAL REMI EDY CO. 


Stylecraft Bracelet OR 
Pendant, rose finish 


with your 
FOR poll only. 4 boxes ¥ 
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Plates made BY MAIL 
from your own ression 
by our Precision methods. 
Satisfaction ————— 
or no cost. Get 


and FREE impression material. Whitt” TODAY. 


PRECISION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
357 W. 63rd St., Dept. P-112, cHIcCAco 





$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men—Women ri FRANK LIN 


INSTITUTE 
Dept. E178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 


1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. Al} 
and Seed Stores. 
Damage vena does 
p= —% costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


If You Suffer With 


ACID 
INDIGESTION 


ICH HERB TONI 
relief. These e,marvelous purely a — 
only relieve distressi ailments but 
help clean the cl yom and tend to eliminate 
many causes for ds, headaches, lumbago, rheuma- 
tism, heart Ipitation unploasast breath and other 
disorders. for old or 
SEND NO. MONEY 


at our risk. We'll send a full $1.00 size pack on 
ya: only when convinced they are al we 
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Tablets on mroval: " Then try them as directed. 
Get PROOF ‘tir > pee pay. Send request at once. 
This offer is limi 
EARLRICH & co. Dept. 17, Cedarville, Ohio 


FALSE TEETH 
I" Ora TRIAL L 


$2-YEAR-OLD DOCTOR 
TAKES OWN MEDICINE 


complexion, dissmess, ty tongue, foul 
rea sewer caused or aggra- 
vated by a Y Liv VER bile Row. write 
or Dr. —1 





FOUR i ay 3% 
tablets only $1.00 C. O. D., 

Money back if first bot 

Ai MEBANE MEDICINE CO., Dept, X-5 
WAPELLO, IOWA. 
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say sanamaing Soae ea ye 

from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe NFZ 


PPE ROSICRUCIANS 
{AMORC) California 












Eye-Glasses HURT? SLIP? 


SRTraTe relict . fom irettntion, on pose or behind 
ears. ons oy comfort-grip cushions, z 
Booklet. free. Eye-Glass Attachment Co., Devt F, 


tation N, New York, N. ¥. 





“sacred principle”—that mili- 
tary doctors and nurses, together with 
volunteer helpers, should be recog- 


Dunant’s 


nized as neutrals during war. Each 
of the 12 governments which approv- 
ed the treaty agreed to sponsor na- 
tional societies for the care of the 
wounded, both in war and disaster. 

To protect army medical workers 
and society volunteers, a symbol was 
adopted. It was a red cross on a 
white field—like the Swiss flag, but 
with the colors reversed. Under this 
sign, doctors and nurses were assured 
protection from enemy bullets. 

The Treaty of Geneva was revolu- 
tionary in humanizing warfare. The 
world suddenly realized the fact in 
1901, when half of the first Nobel 
Peace Prize was awarded to bankrupt, 
73-year-old Henri Dunant, then living 
obscurely in a Swiss poorhouse, where 
he died nine years later. 

WAR: Soldiers realized the fact 
within a year. In the Danish-Prussian 
war and in the Spanish Civil war of 
1864, the Red Cross was recognized as 
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Norman Davis Heads the League Today 


a symbol of mercy and universally re- 
spected. For the first time in military 
history, the wounded of war began 
to expect relatively humane and skill- 
ed treatment. 

To distress calls that rose from the 
World war, the Red Cross response 
from all over the earth was tremend- 
ous, and nowhere more so than in the 
United States. After America entered 
the war, American Red Cross member- 
ship jumped from 480,000 to 20,000,000. 
The Junior Red Cross, an auxiliary 
collecting no dues, quickly enrolled 
11,000,000 boys and girls. In less than 
two years, some $290,000,000 in cash 
and more than $100,000,000 in goods 
were contributed to provide socks and 
cigarettes, coffee and doughouts, 
stretchers and medical care for Amer- 
ican doughboys and their allies over- 
seas. 

After the war, it was decided io keep 
Red Cross societies as nearly as pos- 
sible at their wartime strength to 
perform disaster work. The Inter- 
national Committee at Geneva was left 
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in charge of co-ordinating Red Cross 
activities for wounded soldiers. But, 
to coordinate Red Cross activities for 
civilians, a League of Red Cross So- 
cieties was established in Paris, 

Today, the heads of both are inter 
nationally prominent. Head of th 
Committee is mustached Max Huber, ; 
Swiss and a former justice of th 
World Court. Head of the League is 
60-year-old Norman H. Davis, forme: 
American Ambassador-at-large anid 
present chairman of the American 
National Red Cross. Curiously, both 
are faced with the same problem. 

NEUTRALITY? Modern war strikes 
indiscriminately at soldiers and civil- 
ians, After 10 months of the Spanish 
war, the late Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
then chairman of the American Red 
Cross, estimated that more civilians 
than soldiers had been killed in Spain’s 
conflict. Because war wounds “the sol 
diers of both armies” and is also a 
great national calamity to civilians, 
national Red Cross societies may ren 
der aid on both counts. 

During the Ethiopian war, bombs 
began to fall on hospitals, encamp- 
ments and ambulances blazoned with 
the Red Cross. In Spain and China, 
they have continued to fall. 

In 1936, the British medical jour- 
nal, Lancet, was forced to admit tha! 
the Red Cross, since it made a fine 
target, was more of a liability than an 
asset to war workers. In Spain, the 
Red Cross symbol on hospitals and 
ambulances was painted out and re- 
placed with the dull colors and con- 
fused patterns of camouflage. 

Two weeks ago, the 75th anniversary 
of the first of Dunant’s two Geneva 
conventions passed without observa- 
tion. A few days before, however, a 
committee of Red Cross military and 
medical experts met at Geneva and 
perfected a plan to keep the Red Cross 
a symbol of protection in war. It was 
this: in time of war, fighting nations 
should establish “sanitary” towns in 
neutral zones, protected by the symbol 
of the Red Cross and containing only 
civilians, wounded soldiers, doctors 
and nurses. When the thought was 
broached at the International Red 
Cross Conference in London last June, 
both German and Italian delegates 
were favorable. 


FORCE: Thus, it seemed that the 
Red Cross, born from war, might yet 
survive camouflage and contempt in 
time of war. It richly deserved to. 
As a force within nations, it had per- 
formed its missions well. 

As an international force, the Red 
Cross once had made human decency 
apart of war. Yet last June at London, 
Norman Davis was forced to call on 
national Red Cross societies for “ac- 
tion to restore nations to a sanity 
which will at least stop the killing 
of helpless and injured.” Last week, 
the most pressing task of the Red 
Cross everywhere was once again to 
make human decency a part of war 
as well as of peace—a task in which 
more than 40,000,000 human beings all 
over the world had already pledged 
their active help. 
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Nov. 12, 1938 
MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Men with Wings (Paramount): Few 
man-made stories could measure up to 
the unearthly beauty of the techni- 
color sky scenes which lift this picture 
into the preferred category. Conse- 
quently, Producer-Director William 
Wellman’s history of aviation suffers 
by contrast with its background of 
white clouds against turquoise sky, 
flashing silver wings and the spinning 
earth beneath. In unusually natural 
color, all the old familiar sky scenes 
seem astonishingly new. Perhaps be- 
cause he was a war pilot, Mr. Wellman 
allowed a cruelly incongruous ending 
to warp his often stirring story of 
aviation’s progress. The picture opens 
in 1903, when the Wright brothers 
made man’s first flight, and moves 
through swift scenes and headlines 
recalling the important landmarks of 
aviation only to close with a celebra- 
tion for a new army bomber—the big- 
gest, fastest and most powerful war 
bird on earth. This final empha- 
sis on the airplane as an instrument 
of war has destroyed the picture’s 
entire build-up for the safe and sane 
side of aviation. Throughout, the 
sober, hard-working plane designer 
(Ray Milland) has shown up the dare- 
devil pilot (Fred MacMurray), but he 
gets neither tangible glory nor the 
girl (Louise Campbell) until he has 
triumphed in the death-mongering 
business himself. Even then, Mac- 
Murray, who has just been killed while 
fighting for China, gets the final eulogy. 
The earliest scenes are best. 











Dark Rapture (Universal): Armand 
Denis and his wife, Leila Roosevelt, 
trekked to the Belgian Congo for this 
remarkably beautiful and _ sensitive 
documentary film of African wild life 
—animal and human, Discarding the 
familiar hokum of threatening natives 
and beasts, they have aimed their 
camera chiefly at the peaceful life of 
various tribal villages. Seen at work 
and play are the pygmies; the long- 
heads, who bind their babies’ skulls at 
birth; and the carefree water people, 
who practically live in their canoes. 


* * . 


Service de Luxe (Universal): Con- 
Stance Bennett, who used to play 
women of destiny with fine anguish, 
has turned to impish tomfoolery with 
happy results. Airily, she runs a serv- 
ice bureau for rich clients, conspires 
to keep a crotchety customer’s nephew 
away from New York, then falls in 
love with the errant boy. The young 
man is Hollywood’s new find, Vincent 
Price, who rose to fame in Helen 
Hayes’ play “Victoria Regina.” He’s 
good, and so are such supporting play- 
ers as Charlie Ruggles, Helen Brod- 
erick and Mischa Auer. 

The Mad Miss Manton (RKO): Indi- 
vidual preferences for straight or 


burlesqued murder mysteries will de- 
termine the reaction to this escapade. 
Barbara Stanwyck is a debutante with 
a liking for practical jokes. She finds 
a corpse, which disappears before 
police arrive. Naturally, everyone 
remembers her reputation and pooh- 
poohs the whole tale. Most cynical of 
all is a newspaper editor (Henry 
Fonda). But Barbara enlists her blue- 
blood girl friends for a corpse hunt 
that stretches credulity, nerves and 
laughing muscles to the limit. In their 
hit-or-miss fashion, the girls find two 
bodies, and love finds the stars, 


NAMES 


The King and Queen of Great Britain 
like the Lambeth Walk, England’s lat- 
est dance craze, but court etiquette 
frowns on the Cockney “oi!” that ends 
each figure of the dance. So GEORGE 
and ELIZABETH now compromise 
by slapping their thighs, tossing their 
hands backward and chanting decor- 
ously: “Doing the Lambeth Walk— 
ah!” 








- . . 


Repeating the charge that Col. 
CHARLES A, LINDBERGH had pre- 
vented united action against Germany 
during the Czech crisis by slurs on 
the Soviet air force, Everybody’s, 
widely-read British magazine, featur- 
ed an article last week called: “Better 
Go Home, Lindy.” “Though there is 
no wish to be rude,” the article ex- 
plained, “we would feel happier if he 
went home.” 

Members of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony refused* to allow YEHUDI 
MENUHIN, young and brilliant violin- 
ist, to appear with them as a soloist in 
two concerts. He had refused to join 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, 


‘with which the Symphony has a con- 


tract, pleading that “my freedom as an 
artist is at stake ...I have always 
sympathized with union labor, but I 
have no interests requiring collective 
bargaining.” 

In Newark, GENE TUNNEY, former 
heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world, told the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association of how he had failed to 
snap to attention along with other 
spectators when Italian Foreign Min- 
ister GALEAZZO CIANO had entered 
the lobby of a hotel in Budapest, Hun- 
gary. Said Tunney: “I thought he was 
going to give me a box on the ear.” 
Had that happened, the ex-champion 
“would have reached over and given 
him a slug on the whiskers.” 


. * * 


A permit to fish on his property was | 


issued by T. M. Gathright of Hickory 
Lodge, Va., to Arthur Naul of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., with a warning: “Unless 
you are an enthusiastic supporter of 
our distinguished Virginia statesmen, 
Senators HARRY F. BYRD and CAR- 
TER GLASS ... then I do not want 
my river polluted with your damn 
fishing tackle.” 


SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Use Palma Rosa Cleansing 
Oil for Youthful Complexion 


Paima Rosa Cleansing Oil, amazing new 
beautifyer, contains the 7 oils of Youth and 
Beauty. Cleanses, stimulates, rejuvenates 
skin over night. Reduces enlarged pores, 
dissolves blackheads, restores baby- skin 
softness. Non-greasy. Leaves delightful sat- 
iny finish. Send {0c for trial bottle today. 


CARLON LABORATORIES 
5348-B Potomac, CHICAGO, ILL. 


tyee CHEAP OIL BURNER 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
no aie turn of yaive— Sipe inte Ls 4h + al 


Quick 

= no or 

Burne cheap oil new way— = 
Prove its> 


SEN ON TRIAL 2, 


Coprenience os ond economies ‘al oper- 
ation. 
BURNER OFFER, ‘0 
agents who will d 


onderful ite quick tal card will 4 " 
UNITED FACTORIES, er oe . “Kansas City, Mo. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 
Flush Out Poisonous Waste 
¥ If you have an excess of acid waste in your blood, 
your 15 miles of kidney tubes mey, be over-worked. 
These tin filters and tubes are we ing day and night 
to help Nature rid ‘Gan system of poisonous waste. 
When functional kidney disorder permits poisonous 
matter to remain in the blood, you won't feel _— 
This may cause nagging ache, rheumatio 
leg ns, loss of pep and energy, getting, by — B maha, 
ing, puffiness under the e 
dissines. f you have trouble wit jA.. ssa 
passa, with smarting and burning, there may be 
comet i wen OF with halp th kidneys or bladder. a: 
the aes as i" 80 
your ye Ly Doan's 


They eve! 
ee 
will help the 15 miles of ki 
ous waste from your ey 



























lifetime.Wear — 4 
comms SB Beata LAB. INC. 
DEFORMED BACKS 


If you are suffering from a spinal deformity, profit by 
the remarkable results the Philo Burt Methed has 

brought in over 69,000 eases, Doctors recommend = 
Light in weight, comfortable to wear, priced within the 
reach of all. 30-day free trial to prove its value in your 
case. You oweit to yourself to investigate. Write us 
describing your case. Full information mailed at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY 
179-11 Odd Fellows Temple Jamestown, N, Y. 











"MONUMENTS... 


pn gerd marble and granite exquisitely carved 

in each community Be QUICK. 
TRINITY MONUMENT COMPANY 

Dept. A, lst Nat. Bk. Bidg. Artonts. Ca. 


“Who Are These Unitarians?” 


By Rev. George H. Badger 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


ING offer to first customer in 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PC, 


























Here is relief from distressing 


CATARRH, HH, SINUS 
HEAD COLDS a 


4 rete 25° 
comfort of clear breath= 


oO 
ou want to regain the 
ren Baek as possible HEDKLEAR Inhalator Meth- 
ore such some uickly-—almost instantly in 
KLEAR works on an entirely new 
enistn inet ofa eS ee device : the 
e vapors 0} 

Essence are g gently Sqrceg reuse the nasal pas- 

sages. Ta + A you reathe away” distress 
and fi coat eongestions. 1 If you have never 
DKL Re Detere, fom "ioe a full $1.00 
size bottle of HEDRY. CAR Es _t-- and full 1 facts about 

the HEDKLEAR Tahalator method 

Dearborn Products, 510 N. Dearborn, .-Y 6, Chicago 


PutG This in lay 


ck weit from the itching of eczema, blotches, 













ta athlete's foot, scales, cee on and other ex- 
ternally caused skin eruptions, use cooling, anti 
tic, ad D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION, Original formu 
of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 


wd iritation and quite stops Com most intense itch- 
A 35c trial bottle, at ves it—or 
vou money back, Ask for D. RIPTION. 


NOT MANY SsuaPacT 


“Too Much Acid” 


Many pains and aches?’ Feel miserable? 
Wake up feeling ‘all worn-out’’—joints stiff; 
muscles sore; rheumatic pains; neuritis; neu- 
ralgia? Does bladder irritation, ‘ ‘sour’ stomach, 
itching skin or other ailments associated with 
Urie Acid Excess make you irritable, nervous? 
Thousands have recommended The 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and — itforthe 

le days and nights y now enjoy 


Want a 75c Bottle? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 46 years THE WILLIAMS TREAT- 
MENT has been helping others to more comfort- 
able days and nights, : 


Read This Offer 


We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75c. ae (32 doses) of 
THE WILLIAMS TREA and booklet with 
DIET and other — s hae No obligation. 
No C. O. D. Only bottle given same person, 
family or address. "goa. since 1892. 


This adv’t and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RB-10, East Hampton, Conn. 


FREE BOOK TO 


Men Past 40 


Are you content to suffer constantly from 
backache, pains in the pelvic area—to be an- 
noyed by frequent urgent calls—to feel tired 
from broken rest, irritable from worry, nerv- 
ous and discouraged—the common symptoms 
of inflammatory swelling or congestion of 4 
certain internal organ of the pelvic region. 
Our interesting booklet ‘‘Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40” tells all about a method offering 
relief, already tested by thousands of others. 
Send for the booklet today. It describes all the 
Symptoms and explains our thirty-day trial 
offer. It's free. Address Thermalaid a 
inc., 1821 Franklin Ave., Steubenville, O. 


_ SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRIAL &’ you have a skin ge By 


Ber} or urns. ( 2) oozes 2 
Jot us send you's 
found 





ts better then worse, 
of the one thing 


< PREE 
our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema —_. = over 
‘a 


. o 
do. Satisfaction guaran’ 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Triangle Puzzle 


Provide your friends with six 
matches or toothpicks and ask them to 
form four equal triangles with them. 
Unless one is familiar with the stunt, 
it becomes more complicated the more 
one tries, 

When your friends have given up, 
show them how simple it really is by: 
(1) laying three of the matches on a 
flat surface to form the first triangle; 
and (2) placing one end of each of 
the other three matches in a different 
corner of the first triangle and bring- 
ing the other ends to a point above the 
center of the first triangle. This forms 
three more triangles of the same size 
and shape as the first. Thus, you 
have formed four equal triangles with 
six matches or toothpicks. 

ee oOo 


Box Illusion 


An illusion is something having a 
deceptive appearance; a perception 
which fails to give the true character 
of an object perceived. To show how 
easy it is, as the poet Milton said, “to 
cheat the eye with blear illusions,” 
take a 
look at 
the ac- 
company- 
ing illus- 
tration, 
What 
seems to 


(>> sea box 


like arrangement with the sides in- 
clined toward the top, may not be that 
at all. If you look at the illustration 
steadily the box will change, in the 
twinkle of an eye, to an ordinary 
box with a bottom, two ends and 
one side, with the other side and top 
missing. 
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Brain Teaser 


Boogy and Woogy decide to have a 
foot race. Boogy can run 105 yards 
in 11 1/5 seconds, while Woogy can 
do 90 yards in 10% seconds. If Boogy 
gives Woogy a start of one second in 
a 100-yard race, how will they finish? 
Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The string 
had been turned through an angle 
of 60 degrees. 


oe 


Smiles 


Chuzz—Have you ever noticed that 
most successful men are bald? 


Guppy—Naturally, they come out 
on top. 
Mistress—You say, Drucilla, that 


your husband beats you constantly? 

Drucilla—No, ma’am, Ah doan wanta 
tell nothin’ but de trufe. Ah wants to 
do mah man jistice. Some days he’s 
away huntin’ or fishin’. 








; 
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Frump—lI’m sick of it. There should be 
a law against this cheek-to-cheek dancing. 

Dinocan—W hy, I’m surprised. I neve 
thought you were so puritanical. 

Frump—lI’m not,, but so much powder 
gets my hay fever going. 


Dolcini—Do you think kissing i 
unhealthy? 


Sally—I don’t know. I’ve neve: 
been—— 

Dolcini—What! Never been kissed? 

Sally—No; I’ve never been un- 
healthy. 


Speaker—I wish you'd kindly refrain 
from cracking walnuts while I’m 
speaking. 

Dinner Guest—I will when you re- 
frain from cracking chestnuts. 


Bunchuck—And then she said that 
if any man kissed her without warn- 
ing she would scream for her father. 

Dzudi—What did you do then? 

Bunchuck—I warned her. 


Jobyna—Ezry, would you marry a 
woman who is a great talker, or the 
other kind? 

Ezry—What other kind? 


Izzat—The cigars I smoke are the 
best thing out. 

Izard—Yes, so I’ve noticed. 

Teacher—Johnnie, you misspelled 
most of the words in your paper. 

Johnnie—Yes, ma’am; I’m going to 
be a dialect writer. 


Hornpuff—When I marry I shall lead 
a pretty girl and a wonderful cook to 
the altar. 

Miss Flatt—Heavens! 
be bigamy! 


That would 


Minister—Oswald, do you say your 
prayers every night? 

Oswald—No, sir; some nights I don’t 
want anything. 


Boss—Good morning, O’Jawish, I’ve 
been wanting to congratulate you for 
some time. You’re one of the best 
salesmen we ever had. 

O’Jawish—Thank you, sir; I always 
do my best. 

Boss—What puzzles me is how you 
do it. 

O’Jawish—Easy, sir. When a wom- 
an opens the door to me, I say: Good 
morning, miss, is your mother in? 
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ASTROLOGY 
ee 
LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 

tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chi 5 
GED Griginal Pooms Sones Tor immediate con: 
NTED s, for immediate con- 
be a ee eee Send ms oy -  F Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. Toronto, Can. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately for 
oo Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36G, Por Ore. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


500,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 

Educational Books. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
atalog Free. Send name. Nelson Company, 3537 
Manhattan Buil 





HELP WANTED 
WEEKS, raising mush- 
* in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
3848 Lincoln Ave. Cc ) 
HUNTING DOGS 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 


ae 
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INSTRUCTION 


“UNCLE SAM” 1939 JOBS. $105-$175 month. Par- 
ticulare ae peeeae Free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. FP-13, ester, N. Y. : 


LITERARY IDEAS & MATERIAL 








IDEAS UNLIMITED for Short, Long Stories; Stage, 
Screen, Radio Plays; Verse, Jokes, Gags. The Plot- 


Plotter supplies you unfailingly. Send for Booklet 


nd Purchase Offer. Belden Co., (C) 1913 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 
MEDICAL 





STOP THAT SCRATCHING. EZ-IT gives prompt 
relief from Eczema, Athletic Feet, Insect Bites. Pure 

Vegetable preparation. $1.00 a tube, guaranteed. 
z-It Laboratories, Ottumwa. Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTRA MONEY DAILY. SUPPLY INFORMATION 


millions want. Unlimited possibilities. Arthur E. 
acobson, Upsala inneso’ 


MUSIC 


WANTED original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. oo ms to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. Toronto, Can. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY 908.08 (used) to $1,000.00 (unused) for 


19 Prankli Totar rforated eleven 
73. + $160.00 % tO Send 6c for 





ne 


tamp. $100.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamp. 
Large Illustrated Folder showi Amazi Prices 
Paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-11, yria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ig 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in = 
enting your invention. Write for new 48- -Page 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, gistered Patent Attorneys, 
6889 ) Adams Bidg., Washington, D. 
PATE able terms. pos and advice free. 
Registered anon’ A: inal L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
845, 


sie 
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ascuE 
SCAR CREAM—BUILD UP TISSUES under that un- 
sightly scar. Doctor’s a Send one dollar. 
Box 684 ve) t. 8) 
PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
‘wo Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers a sd on request. American Studios, 
. LaCrosse, Wi 
P Ses aanvice— Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait aye Double Weight gplarpemen’s, 
eight at gy oss prints, each roll 25c. buque 
Film Dubuque, Iowa. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
lowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—16 prints 25c. 8 —- and 
one oy 25c. 4 enlargements South- 
wark, 29 W. . 34th St., New York. 
ROLL D Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, May. 
wood, Illinois. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read a Book that is informing thousands! A 
posteard pkg - you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner steries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. XGaress the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-E St., HaHowell, Me. 


























HOUSEHOLD 
Coffee-Making Rules 


Whether the housewife uses a per- 
colator, drip pot, glass maker, vacuum- 
type filter maker or an old-fashioned 
enamel coffee pot, her aim is to pro- 
duce the best possible cup of coffee 
for her table. , Regardless of the type 
of pot or maker used, however, there 
are certain basic rules for making good 
coffee. As listed in a recent issue of 
What’s New In Home Economics, 
these simple rules are: 

Keep the coffee-making equipment 
clean by washing it often in fresh 
clean water—never in dish water. 

Always scald the pot each time be- 
fore using it by rinsing with boiling 
water. 

Make fresh coffee each time, and 
keep it hot until serving time. Never 
reheat left-over coffee, 

Be sure to use enough coffee—two 
level tablespoons to each standard 
measuring cup of water is the most 
popular proportion, 

Keep the coffee supply in a tightly 
covered container to prevent it from 
losing strength and flavor. 


Week's Hints 


q Best results are obtained when a 
moderately hot oven is used for pud- 
ding baking. 

gq A warm, never hot, iron should 
be used to press garments made of 
rayon. 

@ Grape juice should be stored in a 
dark place in bottles and jars that 
are sealed tightly. 

q@ The butter or lard used for mak- 
ing pie crust should be hard and cold, 
never soft. 

@ Chopped sweet pickles make an 
appetizing topping for fish or meat 
loaves. 

@ When washing the woodwork in 
a room start at the top and work down. 
Then there will be no streaks caused 
by dirty water trickling down. 














20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Utah. 





16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN—capable handling steady store route. Call on 
retailers in own territory. Collect, deliver orders 
- nationally apverseed Se-10e counter goods. Earn 
$65 week. No experience ne World’s 
Products Dept. 116, Spencer, tnd 


we $5 Ife erience 


SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many peake $30,.$50, $75 a 
week. saaee oS See Ss qpees Sas Radio’s ‘growth 
making many good full e and ‘spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64- e Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute t. 8ML3 ashi D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Avoid costly errors. Free booklets by 

famous Broadway composer, will guide you to 
better, more cnarketebie menos. Songwriters 
Institute, 1234-A Broadway, NYC 


be ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS for Immedi- 
te consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, onto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 


Portland 
Write for free book. 50- 








esent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address: 
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postpaid, 70c. Baker Bros., Beaver Dam, 
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IS DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY unti! you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beaue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95.and up. 

We 7 handle High Grade Single Vision and 
torte te visto er ‘ONE SOLID PIECE ef 

c lenses nto 
GLASS. bocTor H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ eee experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with wd pw my styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 811-N 

6125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. ui. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
. - * 9 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug etores. 
Stubbornly refuse AAETERS Gs e © 1936, c.P. inc. 


FALSE _ ii 
TEETH @e esate 


a RG 
SAVE $10 T0 $60 “YL 


You can be perfectly fitted with fine, 
natural, looking teeth by mail—at tre- 
mendous savings! 60 DAYS TRIAL. 
If not pa | satisfied, we refund 
pour. 7 WRITE TODAY FOR 
SSION a 
i — and price list. TERMS IF DESIRED. 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, inc. 
221-N Hever Bidg., 


BATHE OFF FAT 
Reduce excess fat 
as you relax in hot 


bath at home. No drastic diets or 
backbreaking exercises. BATHEOFF ts @ nat- 
ural mineral you add to hot tub bath. Dupll- 
cates waters of mineral springs resorts where 
wealthy go to reduce. Excess weight pours out 
through your pores. You may safely lose sev- 
eral pounds in each bath, Money back guar- 
antee,. Write Olden Minerals, Dept. Z, 9116 
West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free "tnfor- 
mation on reducing with BATHEOFP. 
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Measured not only in happiness, 
but in efficiency | earning-power, 
health is the greatest of all bar- 
ains. Good health pays back div- 
idends in abundant measure! 


Rectal troubles—piles, fistula, and 
related ailments—are among the 


great destroyers of good health and 
vital energy. No matter what you 
pay to be relieved of these treach- 
erous disorders, the bargain is a 
good one. But, today, effective re- 
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McCLEARY 


SANITARIUM & CLINIC § 
4582 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


The Largest Institution in the World Devoted Exclu- 
sivelytothe Treatment of Rectaland ic Di 


Colonic Diseases 





lief is available without the payment 
of extravagant sums or the making 
of heroic sacrifice. 


MILD TREATMENT 
EFFECTIVE 


Far and wide the McCleary San- 
itarium is known for the skill and 
mildness of its treatment. Except 
in cases of great severity, patients 
are up and about during treatment, 
enjoying social life and the diver- 
sions of a resort city. In every state 
of the Union, former patients will 
tell you of the effectiveness and 
mild character of McCleary treat- 
ment. Their names will be sent you 
when you send for our Free Book. 
They invite you to write them. 


The 


CT PILES 
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COUPON Brings FREE Book 
"THE McCLEARY SANITARIUM & CLINIC 

4582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

- Please send me your Free Book and Reference List. I am troubled with 
Ct} COLON D 








| Ifyou desire further information, write us a letter submitei 
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RECTAL DISORDERS 


—such as Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fis- 
tula and other rectal ailments are 
often associated with impaired gen- 
eral health. 


The person with rectal troubles 
often suffers such common ‘secon- 
dary ills as headache, indigestion, 
constipation, mervousness, weak 
heart, rheumatism, liver, bladder, 
or kidney disturbances. 


It has frequently happened in 
the experience of this Clinic that 
patients found relief for these sec- 
ondary ills when their rectal dis- 
order had been corrected. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOK 


It will help you to understand rectal 


ry », troubles, will forewarn you against the 


dangers of inexpert and too drastic 
treatment, will tell you about the 
McCleary treatment. A large, beauti- 
fully printed book that will enlighten 
elp you. FREE. Send for it. 





see FISTULA 


a nt, 


your questions. 











